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I— EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


A.— EXCAVATIONS  AT  DEIR  EL  BAH  ART. 

In  view  of  the  impending  publication  of  the  first  part  of  “ The  Xltli 
Dynasty  Temple  at  Deir  el  Bahari,”  as  the  ordinary  Memoir  of  the  Fund 
for  the  year  1905-6,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
third  season  should  be  so  detailed  and  so  lengthy  as  the  reports  of  the  first 
two  seasons’  work. 

This  year  we  had  the  valuable  help  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Currelly,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Ayrton.  Two  volunteer  helpers,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Dennis  and  M.  D.  P. 
Dalison,  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Garnett-Orme.  The  former  gave  us  his 
assistance  in  the  drawing  of  inscriptions,  while  the  latter  assisted  in 
the  supervision  of  the  actual  work  of  excavation,  and  looked  after  the 
photography. 

The  long  season’s  work  and  extensive  clearances  of  1904-5  had 
already  revealed  the  whole  symmetrical  plan  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
temple,  with  its  rectangular  platform  with  sunken  courts  on  both  sides, 
its  pyramid-base  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  its  fayade  with  ramp  in 
centre  and  low-level  colonnade  on  either  side  of  it.  This  year’s  work  has 
been,  as  far  as  fresh  discoveries  in  the  plan  are  concerned,  merely  supple- 
mentary. The  back  or  west  end  of  the  temple  has  been  explored,  showing 
that  there  never  was  any  other  building  between  the  supposed  pyramid- 
base  and  the  western  cliffs  ; so  that  the  conclusion  of  last  year  that  this 
erection,  which  is  the  only  thing  at  Deir  el  Bahari  that  in  any  way 
resembles  a pyramid,  is  the  pyramid  of  Akh-asu,  the  supposed  resting- 
place  of  Neb-hepet-Rci  Mentulietep,  is  confirmed.  But  though  this 
pyramid  may  have  been  generally  regarded  as  his  burial-place,  and  so  was 
very  naturally  found  intact  when  the  Ramesside  inspectors  visited  it,* 
yet  we  know  from  last  year’s  work  that  he  was  not  actually  buried  there. 
It  seemed  that  the  pyramid  was  a sham,  a mere  mock  tomb,  put  up  partly 
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to  delude  tomb  robbers,  partly  as  an  architectural  feature  of  the  temple, 
and  that  the  king  was  in  all  probability  really  buried  in  a rock-cut  bdb  or 
gallery-tomb  in  the  cliff’s  at  the  west  end  of  the  temple.  This  year’s 
excavation  has  shown  that  this  anticipation  was  not  unjustified.  In  the 
position  predicted,*  in  the  centre  of  the  western  end  of  the  temple,  was 
found  the  sloping  descent  or  dromos  leading  possibly,  but  by  no  means 
certainly,  to  a rock-cut  tomb,  which,  judging  by  its  position  and  size,  may 
very  well  prove  to  be  that  of  the  king.  This,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen  : the  excavation  of  this  passage  will  be  the  chief  feature  of  next 
year’s  work. 

Actually,  this  inclined  passage  was  the  last  find  of  the  season.  The 
first  work  carried  out  was  the  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  South 
Court  of  the  temple,  where  the  statues  of  Usertsen  III.  were  found  last 
year.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  which  was  carried  back  to  the  cliff 
from  the  west  end  of  the  court  to  the  line  of  the  lower  colonnades,  was 
found  the  southern  stone  temenos  wall  of  the  temple.  It  is  of  the  same 
style  as  the  southernmost  wall  of  the  G-reat  Temple,  and  the  barrier  walls 
of  the  North  and  South  Courts  of  the  Xltli  Dynasty  temple.  The 
southernmost  wall  of  the  Great  Temple  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Great  Temple  at  all,  but  is  in  reality  the  north  temenos  wall  of  the 
Xlth  Dynasty  temple,  added  to  under  the  XVIIItli  Dynasty.  Hatshepsu 
topped  it  with  a parapet,  made  sloping  to  follow  the  line  of  the  inclined 
way  which  once  filled  up  part  of  the  space  between  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
wall  and  the  great  retaining  wall  of  the  first  XVIIItli  Dynasty  platform, 
the  wall  of  the  Hawks.  The  distinction  between  the  original  Xlth 
Dynasty  work  of  the  lower  courses  of  the  north  wall  and  the  rougher  and 
more  irregular  work  of  the  XVIIItli  Dynasty  above  it  is  quite  evident 
(see  PI.  ii,  fig.  6).  The  barrier  or  cross-walls  of  the  North  and  South 
Courts  (discovered  in  the  seasons  of  1903-4  and  1904-5  respectively)  are 
therefore  in  reality  also  of  Xlth  Dynasty  date.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Peers  two  years  ago ; and  the  discovery  of  the  southern  wall 
this  year,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  northern,  has  shown  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  all  the  walls  of  this  peculiar  type  (with  small,  brick-like 
blocks  of  limestone,  laid  with  unvarying  regularity)  are  of  the  same  date 
as  the  great  walls  of  the  North  Court. 

The  south  temenos  wall  was  followed  up  for  some  distance  eastward,  but 
its  end  was  not  reached.  It  is  continued  by  the  low  brick  boundary  traced 
by  Mr.  Ayrton  last  year. 

At  its  junction  with  the  cross-wall  of  the  South  Court  the  ruins  of  several 

* P.S.B.A.,  June,  1905. 
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brick  chambers  were  found  (PI.  i,  fig.  5).  They  are  probably  of  the  XVlIIth 
Bynasty.  Certainly  the  Xlth  B)  nasty  walls  were  partly  broken  down 
when  they  were  built.  But  they  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  XVlIIth 
Bynasty,  since  the  level  on  which  they  stand,  only  a few  inches  above  the 
original  level  of  the  Xlllth  Bynasty  court,  cannot  have  been  seen  since 
Ramesside  times.  That  they  are  earlier  than  Ramesside  days  seems  to 
be  proved  by  fragments  of  pottery  found  in  their  bricks,  which,  may  be 
XVlIIth  Bynasty  or  earlier.  The  walls  are  very  solid,  and  are  covered  with 
stiff  plaster.  Possibly  the  houses  were  those  of  priests  or  store-houses  : some 
grain  was  found  in  one  chamber.  PI.  i,  fig.  4 shows  the  Southern  Court  with 
the  south  temenos  wall  and  these  hrick  chambers.  Fig.  3 continues  this 
photograph  on  the  left,  so  that  the  two  together  give  a panoramic  view  of 
the  south  side  of  the  temple,  looking  east.  The  shoot  for  bringing  the 
rubbish  down  from  the  platform  to  the  ground  level  is  seen  in  this  view. 

The  southern  face  of  the  platform  (fig.  3)  had  been  covered  by  a wall  of 
great  blocks  like  those  of  the  north  face  ; all,  however,  have  disappeared. 
But  though  an  emplacement  had  been  made  for  the  sandstone  foundation- 
blocks  of  a stone  masking-wall  along  the  hill  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court,  no  stone  wall  seems  ever  to  have  been  erected.  Instead,  a 
great  brick  wall  was  built,  which  has  mostly  gone,  only  a small  portion 
being  in  position  beyond  and  parallel  to  the  south  temenos  wall.  A similar 
brick  wall  masked  the  rock-face  above  the  end  of  the  court,  on  the  plat- 
form : the  lower  part  of  this  is  in  place.  In  the  court  a single  tomb  was 
found  this  year.  It  contained  practically  nothing.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  other  tombs  in  the  North  Court  and  on  the  platform,  but  more 
roughly  made.  Its  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  older  than 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  two  by  the 
excavation  of  the  South  Court.  Originally  its  shaft  must  have  been  much 
deeper;  when  the  South  Court  was  cut  out  it  lost  several  feet  of  its 
length.  The  line  of  the  depressed  emplacement  for  the  masking-wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  court  also  bisects  the  shaft,  so  that  at  its  south  end 
it  is  1 ft.  G in.  shallower  than  at  the  north  end.  The  tomb  was  probably 
violated  at  this  time.  The  shaft  was  filled  up,  and  made  up  to  the  level 
of  the  court  at  the  south  end,  a little  brick  wall  having  been  built  round 
this  end  to  retain  the  filling. 

Close  by  was  found  the  lower  part  of  a small  crinkly  or  wavy  wall,  of  the 
same  type  as  those  of  the  Xllth  Bynasty  at  Abydos. 

On  the  platform  the  portion  of  the  temple  lying  behind  (west  of)  the 
tombs  of  the  priestesses  was  cleared  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  It  is 
simply  a trench  cut  in  the  rock  from  the  platform  and  at  its  level  to  the 
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tombs  in  the  cliffs.  On  either  side  of  this  trench  is  a single  colonnade  of 
six  octagonal  pillars,  so  that  it  forms  a kind  of  small  colonnaded  court.  At 
the  end  of  it  is  an  inclined  passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  as  yet  unexcavated, 
and  which  possibly  leads  to  a tomb  as  already  mentioned.  Here  was  found 
a magnificent  red  granite  stela  of  Usertsen  III.,  dedicated  to  Amon  and 
Neb-hepet-Ra  and  recording  the  gifts  of  that  king  to  the  temple  of  bis 
predecessor  (PI.  iii,  fig.  12). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  dromos  the  rock  was  originally  quite  symmetrical 
to  the  south ; it  followed  an  oblique  direction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  low 
enclosure  curb  in  limestone  which  is  still  in  situ.  At  the  time  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty  a triangle  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  down  to  a level 
three  feet  higher  than  the  old  temple,  so  as  to  have  a platform  lined  on 
the  north  and  on  the  west  by  vertical  facings.  This  platform  was 
prolonged  over  the  enclosure  wall,  and  became  a square  forehall  consisting 
of  two  chambers  and  a passage,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  which  can  be 
traced  on  the  floor,  but  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  also  has  the 
wall  which  covered  the  rock  on  the  north  side. 

This  forehall  must  have  been  reached  from  the  east  side  by  a stepway, 
on  both  sides  of  which  probably  stood  sixteen-sided  columns  with  large 
architraves,  fragments  of  which  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  have 
been  preserved.  A broken  doorpost  with  the  end  of  an  inscription  of  an 
XVIIIth  Dynasty  king  (discovered  Dec.  1904  : see  last  year’s  Report, 
p.  7*)  was  still  standing.  On  it  were  also  graffiti,  in  which  a scribe 
venerated  Amon  and  Hathor,  so  that  we  might  suppose  that  we  had 
reached  a sanctuary  of  both  gods.  The  foreliall  was  completely  filled  with 
rubbish,  perhaps  very  ancient.  The  only  find  we  made  was  a well- 
preserved  black  granite  crouching  statue  of  a man  called  Nezem,  who  bears 
on  his  shoulders  the  cartouches  of  Merenptah  and  Rameses  III.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  monument  was  left  quite  alone  here,  with 
no  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind. 

The  rubbish  having  been  cleared  from  the  north  side,  the  western  face 
came  out  more  and  more,  and  suddenly  there  appeared  the  top  of  an  arch 
made  of  two  blocks  leaning  against  each  other.  When  a hole  was  made 
underneath,  it  showed  that  this  arch  was  the  forepart  of  an  arched  room, 
nearly  clear  of  rubbish,  but  occupied  by  a Hathor  cow  of  natural  size,  in 
sandstone,  painted,  and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation  (figs.  8,  11,  14j. 

This  cow  was  the  great  find  of  the  year.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
shrine  has  been  found  with  its  goddess.  Probably  the  falling  of  the 
rubbish  covered  the  entrance  in  old  times  and  saved  the  cow.  The  entrance 
* '•  There  are  also  traces  of  a building  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.” 
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alone  is  damaged.  Originally  it  was  closed  by  a rectangular  door  which 
was  destroyed  perhaps  by  the  fall  of  the  rubbish ; a fragment  of  the  lintel 
only  has  been  preserved. 

This  chapel  was  made  for  Thothraes  III.  As  the  rock  is  of  a very  bad 
quality,  the  whole  speos  was  faced  with  sandstone  blocks  covered  with 
stucco,  bearing  elaborate  sculptures  and  paintings.  Thothmes  is  worshipping 
Hathor  and  Amou.  Amon  appears  only  on  the  end  representation,  where 
the  king  offers  him  water  and  incense.  On  the  sides  there  is  only  Hathor. 
Going  into  the  shrine,  we  see  on  the  left  Thothmes  and  his  wife,  Merit-Ka. 
Before  the  king  is  a huge  pile  of  offerings,  which  he  presents  to  the  goddess 
in  the  form  of  a cow  coming  out  of  her  sanctuary.  This  cow  is  very  like  the 


Fig.  14.  The  Cow  in  the  Shrine.  Dalison. 


statue,  except  that  she  is  of  a light  yellow  colour  and  that  she  has  no 
papyrus  stalks  on  both  sides  of  her  neck.  She  suckles  a king  represented 
as  a boy ; he  also  appears  as  a grown-up  man  under  her  head  ; the 
necklace  of  the  cow  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  king.  No  name  is  inscribed 
to  this  king,  who  may  be  the  father,  Thothmes  III.,  or  the  son,  Amenophis 
II.  Further  on  Thothmes  worships  Hathor.  The  goddess  is  in  human 
form  with  horns,  between  which  is  the  lunar  disk. 

On  the  opposite  side  the  representations  were  exactly  the  same,  except 
that  at  the  entrance  Thothmes  III.  was  followed  by  his  two  daughters;  the 
name  of  one  only,  Merit-Amon,  is  preserved. 
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As  for  the  statue,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  whether  Greek  art  can  show 
anything  that  may  compare  with  it  as  a representation  of  a cow.  The 
cow  is  of  natural  size.  As  she  is  made  of  sandstone,  the  legs  have  not 
been  detached,  and  she  is  supported  by  a thick  slab,  painted  in  blue, 
which  colour  signifies  open  space.  Under  the  legs  of  the  cow  on  the  right 
side  a boy  is  being  suckled. 

The  animal  is  exactly  of  the  type  of  a cow  of  the  present  day;  she  is 
painted  of  a reddish  brown,  with  curious  black  spots  in  the  form  of  a four- 
leaved clover.  These  spots  appear  often  on  representations  of  the  cow 
coming  out  of  the  mountain,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
In  the  papyri,  instead  of  these  spots  there  are  occasionally  stars,  so  that 
one  may  hesitate  whether  these  spots  are  not  conventional  representations 
of  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  a certain  breed  of 
Egyptian  cattle  has  these  spots,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  these  marks,  like  those 
of  Apis,  were  considered  as  the  sign  that  the  animal  was  an  incarnation  of 
the  divinity. 

On  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  papyrus  flowers  and  buds  which  come  out 
of  the  water.  The  goddess  issuing  out  of  the  mountain  is  supposed  to  go 
towards  the  river,  and  to  walk  among  the  water  plants.  On  the  neck  of 
the  cow  is  the  cartouche  of  Amenopliis  II.,  the  son  of  Thothmes  III.  It  is 
in  high  relief,  like  the  buds  of  the  papyri,  showing  that  it  was  not  a later 
addition.  No  doubt  he  is  the  king  who  is  being  suckled  by  the  goddess ; 
the  same  is  sculptured  under  her  neck.  The  scenes  in  the  Hathor  shrine 
of  the  great  temple  show  conclusively  that  it  is  the  same  king  who  appears 
as  a boy  and  as  a grown-up  man. 

Originally  the  head  with  horns,  disk  and  feathers  was  covered  with  gold, 
which  was  rubbed  off,  probably  soon  after  the  statue  was  erected.  The 
cow  had  also  a metal  necklace  which  passed  over  the  face  and  neck  of  the 
king,  and  when  this  necklace  was  taken  away,  the  head  of  the  king  was 
damaged.  The  rubbing  off  of  the  gold  did  no  harm  to  the  head  of  the  cow, 
the  great  beauty  of  which  is  still  intact. 

The  shrine  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  whither  the  cow 
has  been  removed.  Deir  el  Bahari  is  not  a place  where  such  priceless 
antiquities  may  be  preserved  in  safety.  PI.  ii,  figs.  8-10,  show  the 
operations  of  removal. 

A considerable  number  of  Xlth  Dynasty  reliefs  were  found  this  year, 
as  in  the  preceding  years.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  one 
of  the  goddess  Hathor  in  human  form,  retouched  and  painted  under  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty  (Toronto  Museum),  some  beautiful  groups  of  birds  and 


PI.  I 


I.  Deir  el-Bahari,  Dec.  1905.  JJall. 


3.  South  bide  of  Platform,  Southern  Court,  and 

cross-wall.  Hah. 


2.  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  Temple. 

Hall. 


4.  Southern  Court,  South  Temenos  Wall,  and  later 
building's.  Hall. 


Dalis  on. 


1*1.  II. 


6.  North  Temenos  Wall,  showing  XVIIIth  Dynasty  addition,  and 
the  Great  Temple  beyond.  Hall. 


7.  Excavations  in  progress,  showing  nature  of  debris. 

Hall. 


9.  The  Cow  brought  out  of  the  Shrine. 


8.  The  Ilathor-Cow.  Currelly. 


Currelly. 


10.  Removal  of  the  Cow. 


Currelly. 


PI.  III. 


ll.  The  Cow  in  the  Shrine.  Dalisou. 


12.  The  Stele  of  Usertsen  III.  Dalison. 


13.  The  Western  End  of  the  Temple,  showing'  position  of  Shrine  (in  centre  of  picture). 

Dalison. 
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water-plants  (New  York  and  British  Museum),  ancl  further  additions  to 
the  historical  scenes  of  the  expedition  against  the  Aarnu  : this  important 
series  has  been  assigned  en  bloc,  to  the  British  Museum, 

Of  smaller  objects,  a number  of  XVIIIth  Dynasty  scarabs  were  found 
in  the  tomb-dromos  (?)  at  the  western  end  of  the  temple;  and  in  the  southern 
court  a fine  earthenware  vase  with  the  rope  network  by  which  it  was 
suspended  from  a roof,  still  perfect.  The  votive  cloths  with  representa- 
tions of  the  worship  of  Hathor  are  also  a notable  find.  Several  hieratic 
ostraca  were  discovered. 

Among  miscellaneous  work  done  during  the  season  may  be  mentioned 
the  raising  of  the  inscribed  white  limestone  sarcophagus  of  the  priestess 
Henhenet  (Report  for  1904-5,  p.  5)  out  of  her  tomb,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  it  to  England,  as  there  is  at  present  no  perfect  sarcophagus  of 
this  type  and  period  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  not  found  possible 
to  transport  it  this  year,  owing  to  lack  of  funds ; the  cost  of  removing 
so  large  an  object  is  heavy.  But  since  it  is  made  in  several  pieces,  it  is 
not  an  inconvenient  object  to  remove.  The  decoration  is  simple,  consisting 
merely  of  a single  line  of  inscription  finely  cut,  with  the  two  characteristic 
eyes  on  the  sides;  but  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  it  is  a 
very  interesting  antiquity.  The  small  fragments  of  the  painted  inner 
part  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Kemsit  (Deport  for  1904-5,  p.  6),  which  were 
brought  back  last  year,  are  of  the  greatest  artistic  interest  and  importance, 
but  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  put  together  in  the  form  of  a sarcophagus, 
whereas  the  sarcophagus  of  Henhenet  is  perfect. 

The  progress  of  the  excavations  in  the  past  year  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring PI.  i,  fig.  1,  with  PI.  iii,  fig.  1,  of  last  year’s  Report.  These  two  photo- 
graphs show  the  two  temples  side  by  side  from  the  same  point  (high  up  on 
the  ghafir’s  path  to  the  Biban  el-Muluk)  in  December,  1904,  and  December, 
1905,  respectively.  Naturally  much  more  was  done  before  March,  1906, 
when  work  stopped.  PI.  i,  fig.  2,  shows  the  Xlth  Dynasty  temple  seen  in 
bird’s-eye  view  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  400  ft.  above  it.  This  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  plan. 

No  plan  is  published  with  this  Report,  on  account  of  the  imminent 
appearance  of  a provisional  one  in  the  first  part  of  “The  Xlth  Dynasty 
Temple  at  Deir  el-Baliari.”  This  plan  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Currelly, 
on  the  basis  of  that  begun  by  Mr.  Peers  and  continued  last  year  by 
Mr.  Ayrton.  It  will  show  all  additional  discoveries  up  to  date. 

Edoeakd  Naville. 

II.  IP  Hall. 
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B.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Detained  unexpectedly  late  on  other  sites,  I did  not  reach  my  old 
quarters  in  the  tombs  of  Hagg  Qandil  till  mid-April.  The  season  proving 
unusually  cool,  however,  I was  able  to  work  six  weeks  in  comfort,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  joined  for  a fortnight  by  Mr.  Harold  Jones,  who 
threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  work.  With  this  reinforcement  several 
of  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  tasks  were  faced,  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
before  we  left  of  seeing  the  end  of  our  undertaking  in  this  district  well  in 
view,  though  still  deferred.  The  two  groups  of  tombs  and  the  boundary 
stelae  will  be  comprised  in  six  memoirs  of  the  Survey,  the  fourth  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

N.  de  Garis  Davies. 


0.— GRAECO-ROMAN  BRANCH. 

Excavations  at  Oxyrhynchus. 

We  began  our  fifth  season’s  work  at  Behnesa  on  December  6th,  1905, 
with  no  very  great  expectations.  After  four  winters  spent  in  excavating 
the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus,  and  when  most  of  the  earlier  rubbish-mounds  had 
been  dug  down  to  the  level  at  which  papyrus  ceases  to  be  preserved,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  hoped  that  discoveries  of  literary  papyri  on  a quite  excep- 
tional scale  were  still  in  store  for  us.  Fortune,  however,  as  the  event 
proved,  had  reserved  her  most  precious  gifts  until  the  fifth  season,  the 
results  of  which  surpass  even  those  of  the  first  excavations  at  Oxyrhynchus 
in  1897. 

The  mounds  of  which  the  excavation  had  for  various  reasons  been 
postponed  until  last  winter  are  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  site. 
Only  in  one  comparatively  small  group  of  these  was  it  certain  that 
papyri  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  would  be  forthcoming  near  the 
surface.  In  the  other  mounds  the  Roman  layers  were  known  to  be  more 
or  less  deeply  buried  under  Byzantine  accumulations  dating  from  the 
fifth  century  onwards.  Hitherto  all  the  chief  finds  of  literary  papyri  at 
Oxyrhynchus  have  been  made  in  the  earlier  strata  ; and  the  experience  of 
former  years  had  not  led  us  to  expect  very  much  of  importance  either  from 
fifth  to  seventh  century  rubbish, in  which  literary  pieces  are  generally  scarce, 
or  from  the  deeper  levels,  in  which  papyri  of  any  description  tend  to  be  in 
very  poor  condition.  Since  it  was  uncertain  whether  a continuance  of  the 
excavations  would  be  possible  in  the  future,  we  were  anxious  to  turn  over 
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as  much  ground  as  possible ; and  for  the  greater  part  of  fourteen  weeks 
over  200  men  and  boys  were  employed  instead  of  the  usual  120.  With  a 
largely  increased  number  of  hands  it  is  not  surprising  that  last  season’s 
papyri,  which  range  from  the  second  century  B.c.to  the  sixth  century  A.D., 
occupy  131  boxes,  compared  with  91  and  117  boxes  filled  in  the  two 
preceding  seasons.  But,  what  is  much  more  important,  the  quality  of  the 
new  finds  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  their  quantity. 

After  a few  days  spent  in  excavating  a small  mound  which  yielded  a 
few  third  to  fifth  century  papyri  of  slight  interest,  we  moved  on  to 
examine  two  other  larger  mounds  which  occupied  us  for  a fortnight.  In 
one  of  these,  where  the  damp-level  was  within  10-15  feet  of  the  surface, 
the  numerous  papyri  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  were 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they  contained  an  unusually  high 
proportion  of  literary  fragments,  both  classical  and  theological,  ranging 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century,  and  nearly  always  in  book  form. 
Among  them  we  may  signalize  a leaf  from  a Latin  papyrus  MS.  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust,  and  a vellum  leaf  (45  lines  in  all)  from  a IMS.  of  a lost 
Gospel.  The  subject  of  rhis  is  a visit  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  their  meeting  with  a Pharisee,  who  reproaches 
them  with  their  failure  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremonial  of  purification 
before  entering  the  holy  place.  After  a question  and  answer,  in  which  the 
Pharisee  describes  in  some  detail  the  formalities  which  he  had  himself 
observed,  Jesus  makes  an  eloquent  and  crushing  reply,  contrasting  outward 
with  inward  purity.  There  is  a certain  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  in  Matt,  xxiii.  25  and  Luke  xi.  37  ; 
but  the  whole  incident,  of  which  the  account  is  practically  complete  and 
very  striking,  is  quite  different  from  anything  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  fragment  are  its  cultivated 
literary  style,  the  picturesqueness  and  vigour  of  the  phraseology,  which 
includes  several  words  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  display  of  a 
curious  familiarity — whether  genuine  or  assumed — with  the  topography  of 
the  Temple  and  Jewish  ceremonies  of  purification.  The  question  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  Gospel  to  which  this  fragment  belongs  is  likely 
to  provoke  much  controversy. 

The  other  mound  also  contained  fourth  or  fifth  century  papyri,  though 
much  more  sparsely,  down  to  a level  of  about  10  feet  in  most  places;  but 
below  this  were  much  earlier  strata,  descending  in  some  parts  for  another 
10  feet  or  more  before  reaching  the  actual  desert.  From  these  we 
obtained  a certain  number  of  papyri  dating  from  the  late  Ptolemaic  and 
very  early  Boman  periods.  Since  documents  of  the  first  century  B.c.  are 
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rare,  and  Oxyrliynelius  has  hitherto  produced  little  that  is  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  we  dug  this  mound  out  completely ; but  the 
results  were  at  no  time  remunerative,  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
finds. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  devoted  to  excavating  along,  narrow  range  of 
mounds,  of  which  the  eastern  part  had  accumulated  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  while  the  western  part  was  mainly  composed  of  fourth  or  fifth 
century  rubbish  with  earlier  layers  underneath.  The  range  was  rich  in 
papyri  throughout,  among  which  literary  fragments  were  fairly  numerous, 
but  not  until  the  excavation  of  it  was  nearly  finished  did  the  finds 
assume  a very  striking  character.  Then  an  event  happened  which  enabled 
us  to  realize  a long-cherished  ambition.  At  Oxyrliynelius  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  come  upon  large  groups  of  papyri  which  have  been  thrown 
away  simultaneously.  These  finds  in  previous  seasons  have  always 
consisted  either  of  letters,  accounts  and  contracts  belonging  to  one  or 
more  private  individuals,  or  else  of  multifarious  official  documents  from 
the  local  archives,  while  literary  fragments  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  But  there  remained  the  chance  that,  on  some  occasion  in  making 
a find  of  this  extensive  character,  the  papyri  instead  of  being  non-literary 
would  consist  of  classical  works  from  a scholar’s  library;  and  on  January 
13th  we  were  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  make  a discovery  of  that 
nature.  Shortly  before  sunset  we  reached,  at  about  6 feet  from  the 
surface,  a place  where  in  the  third  century  a.d.  a basketful  of  broken 
literary  papyrus  rolls  had  been  thrown  away.  In  the  fading  light 
it  was  impossible  to  extricate  the  whole  find  that  evening  ; but  a strong 
guard  was  posted  o:i  the  spot  during  the  night,  and  the  remainder  was 
safely  removed  in  the  following  forenoon.  Before  being  condemned  to  the 
rubbish-heap,  the  papyri  had,  as  usual,  been  torn  up;  but  amid  hundreds 
of  smaller  fragments  there  were  a couple  of  cores  of  rolls,  containing  ten 
or  twelve  columns,  other  pieces  containing  five  or  six,  and  many  more  one 
or  two  columns.  The  process  of  combining  the  various  pieces  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  fit  together  and 
decipher  more  than  about  half  the  find.  Leaving  the  smaller  fragments 
out  of  account,  the  MSS.  which  are  represented  by  one  or  more  of  the 
longer  pieces  number  nine,  all  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century. 
Two  of  these  are  poetical,  both,  fortunately,  non-extant  and  by  authors 
of  the  highest  rank,  Pindar  and  Euripides.  The  Pindar  papyrus 
contains  paeans,  i.e.  odes  of  supplication  or  thanksgiving,  and  their 
authorship  is  proved  by  several  coincidences  with  extant  Pindaric 
fragments.  Thirteen  columns  of  about  fifteen  lines  each  are  preserved 
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entire  or  nearly  so,  and  there  are  portions  of  seven  or  eight  columns  more. 
The  paeans  were  written  for  various  cities,  amongst  others  Delos,  Delphi, 
Abdera  and  Ceos,  and  tlie  text  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  explanatory 
scholia.  Since  the  existing  fragments  of  the  paeans  amount  to  a bare 
dozen  lines,  the  papyrus  practically  introduces  us  for  the  first  time  to  this 
class  of  Pindar’s  compositions.  The  second  series  of  poetical  fragments 
is  from  a roll  containing  a tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Hypsipyle,  which, 
on  the  strength  of  certain  features  in  the  plot  as  well  as  of  style,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  identifying  with  the  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides.  The 
scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  at  Nemea,  and  the  characters  occurring  or 
mentioned  are : — Hypsipyle  herself,  her  two  sons  (Euneus  and  Tlioas), 
Amphiaraus,  and  probably  Parthenopaeus  (two  of  the  seven  heroes  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes),  and  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea. 
The  portions  of  the  text  recovered  up  to  the  present  amount  to  about  100 
complete  or  nearly  complete  lines,  mainly  lyrical ; but  this  number  will, 
we  hope,  eventually  be  considerably  increased. 

Of  the  prose  MSS.  several  belong  to  extant  works,  two  containing  the 
Pliaedrus  and  one  the  Syviposium  of  Plato.  The  last  is  the  longest 
papyrus  of  the  find,  having  twenty-six  columns,  and  preserves  the  second 
half  of  the  dialogue.  A fourth  has  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Boeotus,  a fifth  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  of  which  there  are  twenty 
columns,  covering  nearly  half  the  oration.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  prose  texts  is  part  of  a new  history  of  Greece.  Of  this  there  are 
fourteen  well-preserved  columns  which  average  forty  broad  liues  in 
length,  and  parts  of  three  or  four  columns  more.  The  period  dealt  with 
is  b.c.  S96-394,  the  events  being  treated  in  much  detail  and  comprising 
the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  proceedings  of  Conon  at 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  his  negotiations  with  Persia,  the  invasion  of  Phocis 
by  the  Boeotians,  and  the  formation  of  the  anti-Spartan  confederacy.  Of 
especial  interest  is  a long  digression  on  the  constitution  of  Boeotia  and 
the  relation  of  Thebes  to  the  other  cities.  The  quantity  of  new  informa- 
tion which  is  not  found  in  Xenophon  and  Diodorus,  the  two  chief 
authorities  for  that  period,  is  very  considerable ; and  it  is  particularly 
remarkable  that  even  concerning  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus,  in  which 
Xenophon  himself  served,  the  author  records  many  hitherto  unknown 
facts.  That  the  fragment  belongs  to  a historical  work  on  a large  scale 
and  of  first-rate  importance  is  clear.  Considerations  of  style  coupled 
with  the  divergences  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  who  is  known  to 
have  largely  based  his  work  upon  that  of  Ephorus,  point  to  an  author 
other  than  Ephorus  or  Theopompus.  At  present  we  are  disposed  to  assign 
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the  work  to  Cratippus,  who  is  said  to  have  completed  the  history  of 
Thucydides.  The  other  new  prose  text  is  a commentary  on  the  Second 
Book  of  Thucydides,  different  from  the  extant  scholia , and,  since  the 
views  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  are  criticized,  probably  a work  of 
the  first  century. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  practically  devoted  to  clearing 
another  large  and  high  mound,  in  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  remains  of  a second  classical  library  within  a few  days  after 
we  had  begun  work  upon  it.  In  this  mound  the  fourth  to  fifth  century 
layers  reached  down  to  a level  of  10-15  feet,  beneath  which  were  the  Roman 
strata,  extending  below  the  crest  of  the  mound  to  a depth  of  30  feet.  Here, 
about  8 feet  from  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a thin  layer  which  through- 
out an  area  of  many  square  yards  was  full  of  literary  fragments,  while 
stray  pieces  belonging  to  the  same  texts  were  discovered  some  distance 
away.  The  evidence  of  documents  found  below  the  literary  texts  shows 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  fifth  century ; but  the 
MSS.  themselves  are  chiefly  of  the  second  or  third  century.  Compared 
with  the  first  literary  find,  the  second  is  in  point  of  bulk  more  than 
twice  as  large,  and  the  MSS.  probably  exceed  thirty  in  number ; but  as  a 
whole  it  is  hardly  likely  to  prove  so  valuable,  since  the  papyri  have 
been  much  more  broken  up.  A hexameter  poem  of  twenty-two  lines  in 
praise  of  Hermes  is  complete,  and  there  are  several  pieces  containing 
more  than  one  column  of  writing;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  continuous 
sheets  of  much  length  can  be  built  up  out  of  the  innumerable  fragments, 
which  range  in  size  from  some  lines  to  a few  letters.  This  is  the  more 
regrettable  because  the  owner  of  the  library  was  much  interested  in  the 
lyric  poets.  His  collection  included  two  or  three  MSS.  apparently  of 
Sappho,  and  one  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Bacchylides  (attested  by  the  title  of 
the  roll  which  still  adheres  to  part  of  the  first  ode  upon  Theseus),  as  well  as 
a MS.  of  the  meliambi  of  Cercidas.  Since  one  fragment  of  the  last-named 
work  contains  upwards  of  seventy  lines,  and  in  the  extant  remains  of 
Cercidas  there  are  only  fourteen,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  form  a fairer 
estimate  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  poet-philosopher  of  Megalopolis.  The 
authorship  of  the  other  MSS.  in  the  second  find  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  task  of  sorting  and  combining  the  many  hundreds  of  literary 
fragments  will  be  very  long  and  difficult,  for  owing  to  the  large  area  over 
which  they  were  spread,  an  immense  quantity  of  papyri  requires  to  be 
carefully  examined.  We  shall  therefore  deal  first  with  the  other  great 
find  of  literary  texts,  which  is  far  more  compact. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  mound,  at  the  unusual  depth  of  25  feet, 
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we  made  wliat  is  with  one  exception  the  largest  find  of  papyri  that  has 
yet  occurred  at  Oxyrhynchus.  The  bulk  of  it  consists  of  first  to  second 
century  documents;  but  interspersed  among  these  are  many  literary 
pieces,  some  of  which  are  fairly  long.  Being  affected  by  damp,  the 
surface  of  most  of  these  papyri  requires  cleaning  before  continuous 
decipherment  is  possible.  Apart  from  these  two  remarkable  finds  this 
mound  was  not  specially  productive;  but  some  groups  of  fourth  century 
rolls  were  unearthed  near  the  surface,  and  occasional  literary  fragments 
were  discovered,  including  a vellum  leaf  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  from 
a MS.  of  the  lost  Greek  original  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  which  are  extant  in 
Latin,  and  a leaf  of  a papyrus  codex  of  the  fourth  century  containing  an 
apparently  unknown  version  of  the  Acts  of  John.  Owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  trenches,  some  of  which  required  a week  to  dig,  progress 
through  this  mound  was  very  slow  and  a small  portion  of  it  still  remains 
to  be  excavated. 

At  the  end  of  February  many  of  the  men,  as  usual,  went  off  to  work  in 
the  fields,  and  the  last  few  days  of  the  excavations,  which  terminated  on 
March  8th,  were  spent  in  examining  the  necropolis  of  Oxyrhynchus.  The 
New  Empire  and  Ptolemaic  tombs,  consisting  of  shallow  shafts  leading  to 
one  or  more  rudely  cut  chambers,  are  situated  on  a slight  ridge  outside 
the  southern  end  of  the  site,  between  the  tomb  of  Dakruri  and  the 
modern  Coptic  cemetery.  To  the  north  of  these,  throughout  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  were  numerous  burials  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
periods.  The  earlier  tombs  had  not  only  been  plundered  long  ago,  but 
were  in  addition  much  affected  by  damp  ; and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
no  papyrus  cartonnage  could  be  expected,  although  from  fragments  of  it 
found  in  the  rubbish-mounds  it  is  certain  that  this  form  of  decorating- 
mummies  was  employed  at  Oxyrhynchus.  Nor  did  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  burials  provide  any  discoveries  of  interest.  A report  that 
papyrus  cartonnage  had  been  found  in  a cemetery  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Behnesa  led  to  our  excavating  there  for  a day.  The  tombs  were 
probably  Ptolemaic,  but  poor  and  in  damp  soil ; and  if  the  rumoured 
discovery  of  cartonnage  ever  took  place,  the  site  of  it  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere. 

So  ended  a season  which  on  account  of  the  scale  of  our  operations  was 
one  of  the  most  arduous,  and  by  reason  of  the  literary  finds  the  most 
successful,  that  we  have  yet  experienced.  On  some  of  the  days  when 
the  regular  work  rvas  suspended,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
mounds  earlier  than  the  Arabic  period  which  still  remain  to  be  excavated. 
They  are  by  this  time  few  in  number,  and  not  very  extensive,  with  the 
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exception  of  two  large  ones,  of  wliicli  the  complete  clearance  would  occupy 
most  of  a season.  Though  not  much  is  to  be  expected  at  any  rate  from 
the  upper  layers  of  these,  we  are,  in  view  of  the  surprisingly  good  results 
obtained  last  winter  from  very  deep  trenches,  unwilling  to  leave  the  lower 
levels  of  these  two  mounds  unexplored ; and,  if  sufficient  funds  are  available, 
we  hope  in  the  coming  winter  to  be  able  to  finish  practically  all  those 
parts  of  the  site  in  which  Greek  papyri  are  to  be  found. 

Besides  the  papyri,  which  have,  as  usual,  all  been  sent  to  England  for 
publication,  pending  a later  division  with  the  Cairo  Museum,  few  of  the 
other  objects  found  were  of  much  interest.  About  eighty  ostraca  were 
discovered,  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  centuries. 
We  append  the  texts  of  eleven.  (1)  4th  or  5th  cent.  avTiap/ccopa 
■freXXuor,  £ IvS^htlovos)  Xo ia<  tc  (‘Compensation  for  the  bracelets  ; the  7th 
indictiou,  Choiak  20.’)  (2)  5th  cent.  Avcfrovs  /3ovX(evTr)<i')  ei?  yp{  ) 

(or  perhaps  rp(  ))  8i]p[oalo v)  /3aX(ave!uv ) eVi  prjio?  'Advp  ice  ov{ uvs) 
<f>op(rrjyoV'i')  c/3  p(ovov<;).  (‘ Apphous,  senator,  (has  provided)  for  the  . . . 
of  the  public  bath  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Athur  12  donkey  loads  only.’) 
(3)  3rd  cent.  T,ku>‘  IIcov<;  Tpvcpcovos  dyvp(ov)  p.(cbcuv')  ev  Tpcrov,  yi/verac) 
p[cbiov\  ay  . Ar)p,)]Tpco ? a ear)  pee /copac  8i(a)  tov  a8e\<poi ) Meyelp  na.  (‘At 

Sko,  Pisus  son  of  Tryphon  has  provided  one  and  one  third  moia 
(receptacles  of  some  kind  ; cf.  P.  Hibeh  49,  8,  note)  of  chaff,  total  If  moia. 
Signed  by  Demetrius  through  his  brother,  Mecheir  21.’)  (4)  On  an 

amphora,  5th  or  6th  cent,  ypy  (=  Xpcarbv  Mapla  yevoa)  1^9  (99,  the  sum 
of  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  dppv)  0eov  yapis  /calphos  (=Kep8o^) 
aycov  Mrjva  Tlerpov  ’Acfjpoui > Ylapvo  [ . . followed  by  lj9  thrice  repeated. 
(5)  6th  cent.  Kcop(r];)  Kep/ceppeco;  ei?  i tXoI{ov)  UeTpov  TovoB^ov)  ’Eir'ccf)  is 
a (erou?  ?)  ) 9{oXvi<tl  ) (cf.  no.  7)  f (dprd/Sa?)  la  (Jjpuav),  8e/capca 

purjaov  (1.  r/uuav),  pc d(m?)  irpb<i  ’AXefj(dv6peiav).  (‘At  the  village  of 
Kerkeeris  there  have  been  embarked  on  the  boat  of  Peter  son  of  Gunthus, 
on  Epeiph  15  of  the  1st  year  (?)  for  . . . 11J  artabae,  eleven  and  a half, 
only,  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria.’)  (6)  In  the  same  hand  as  that  of  (5). 
K(bp(i)s)  Nrjacou  ei?  ttXol(oc>'/  Tlerpov  Tovv9(ov)  ’Eirlcf)  i<$  a (erovi?)  4>°p(  ) 

O^aXpac  ) X/3  (dpT«/3a<?)  ve,  TrevTrjKOVTa  Trevre,  p.6(uas)  7rpo<;  AXe£(uv8pecav). 
(7)  6th  cent.  /cdyx?/,'  EevoKcopceos  i tXol(ov)  ’ Icoapcf)  diro  Mouyeos  Tlav{vc)  y a 
4>op[  ) 9aXpac(  ) 18,  /car{  ) A ,o(  ) 18  £(  ) V X(  ) §•  Si  (a)  Ihaper 

yp^appareios).  (8)  6th  cent.  /repi§(o?)  tcov  icXiipovop^cov)  Avhpeou  yecopyou 
drro  irroiK^cov)  A>aTepcr]OTo^)  pvaecos  TerapTp;  cc'8(ckt[ovo1;')  . a yeovpyou ( ) 

pcep(ov$  ?)  oivou  ScirXa  Tpca/coaia  TpcuKovra  reaaapa  icai  Xcip  e£,  yi(vovTaC) 
ocv(ov)  S((7rA.a)  t\8  ku'c  Xdp  <$.  8(ia  ?)  KecpaXa  o(  ) ) ey pdcf)[p) 

M(yea6p)rj  inayop^eocov)  8 o'lvov  TpiT>)<>  dpyrjs  8 8c  ipou  Esppvou  ol/covopov 
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oeor](/j,?AMfx.cu)  v%  . . . degenerating  into  tachygraphical  symbols.  \dp,  a3 
Mr.  Crum  tells  us,  also  occurs  as  a measure  in  Coptic  papyri.  (9)  6th 
cent,  ecr^(ot')  St(a)  <Poi/3dppMP  PaXeiov  iy rl  pp(vb$)  QappovO^i)  ly  et<K 
^appovO(L)  ie  aapydpas  hetcdeiTTa,  yi^vovrcu ) crap(ydvac)  (£,  p^ova^. 
iy pdcp(ri')  pri^pos)  ^app{ov9d)  te  IvB(tKTLOvoi)  (3  89  ipov  <]?oif3dpp'i>p  Kal  Apwp 
f3or)9(wp)  tov  Srjpocr^Lov)  Xovrp(ov)  (‘  I received  through  Phoebammon  son  of 
Galeius  on  the  13tli  of  the  month  Pharmouthi  up  to  Pharmouthi  15 
seventeen  baskets,  total  17  baskets,  only.  Written  on  the  15tli  of  the 
month  Pharmouthi  of  the  2nd  indiction  by  me,  Phoebammon,  and  Aron, 
assistants  at  the  public  bath.’)  (10)  6th  cent.  ipeTppaep  'Iepevi  utto 
/ccopris  IPa^eeo?  ?)  e’t?  7 rX[olop)  AioGKOvplEou  nroX^Tevoaipov)  vvep 

(^oi^dppcov  ' OvvM<ppiov  vir'ep  yeppparo^  [z]S  Ip8lktI(opo<;)  crirov  pvirapov 
dp[ra\3a ? Se/cdeirra  rjpiaoi  (1.  rjpio tv),  \p/i{yoPTaL)\  glt{ov)  pv(irapov) 
(dpTa/BaC)  <£  [ppiav),  povas.  [.]  . . af  IlavPi  tcy  89  ipov  $ot/3dppa>p 
’ OvvwcfrpLov  i%e8opr)P  to  ivrdycov  89  ipov  'flpta)v(?)  eypai]ra  virep  avrov 
7 pdp[u.ciTa\  pp  ecSoTOi.  (‘  Hiereus  from  the  village  of  Psachis  has 
measured  into  the  boat  of  Dioscurides,  councillor,  on  behalf  of  Phoebammon 
son  of  Onnophrius  for  the  produce  of  the  14th  indiction  seventeen  and  a 
half  artabae  of  unsifted  corn,  total  17^-  art.  of  unsifted  corn,  only.  . . . 
Pauni  23,  T,  Phoebammon  son  of  Onnophrius,  issued  the  receipt.  I,  Horion, 
wrote  for  him,  as  he  was  illiterate.’)  (11)  6th  cent,  ivrdyiov  ipov 
<Pot/3dpvcovo<;  EvXoyLov  Kv/3ep(pi)Tov ) n tXolov  AioaKovp[8ov  iroXiTevopeiov. 
ea^ov  7 rapd  IIavX[ov)  ’Oppcocpp/ou  Kal  T . . . t iov  r'f2pov  utto  Kcopps 
nrd>^eo<;  virep  tS  Ip8ik(tcopOs)  ctltov  pvirapov  dpr«/3a?  p/cS.  89  ip.ou 
^oif3{dppo)po<i)  aetapplopai  (1.  creo-ppeiiopai).  (‘Receipt  issued  by  me, 
Phoebammon  son  of  Eulogius,  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Dioscurides,  councillor. 
I have  received  from  Paulus  son  of  Onnophrius  and  T . . . son  of  Horus 
from  the  village  of  Ptochis  for  the  14th  indiction  124  artabae  of  unsifted 
corn.  Signed  by  me,  Phoebammon.’)  Other  ostraca  mention  the  villages 
TeppOeoos  and  Apiro^ewi  and  the  ^copta.  Ap8p(eou),  Tlapopiov,  Eapal^  ), 
n.aTepp\ovdios  ?,  'Pupov,  Nutapl^  ),  'Hpcobov,  Krpa^coi,  ' OXvp7rc(ov), 
'Tlnov,  Aptlov,  IIaTaap(  ),  Aavrep(  ),  KoraX[  ),  Mvprov,  K.upC\.LOPOi, 
KpiGTr\_ov,  Neo(j)UTo[v,  'Iinre^  ),  and  the  iiroiKLOv  Nopoyp(d(f)ov) . 
Stamped  on  the  edge  of  a shallow  bowl  was  (1.  1)  ABTONITR  . (1.  2) 

LUCILLUER,  and  on  another  (1.  1).]  NUMER  . . (1.  2)  [SJATURNIN. 
The  ostraca  have  been  divided  between  the  British  Museum,  the 
Ashmolean  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museums. 

Other  inscribed  objects  include  four  limestone  or  wooden  stamps  (Sevi), 
sc.  Sevrjpos,  ’Iovgto<;,  &c.),  some  pieces  of  wax  tablets,  a lead  magical 
tablet,  several  wooden  tablets,  (e.g.  &eppov9i(o)p  dpidpKep  virep  iv^apiaTias 
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67 r dya  6(0  and  A piracy  'AdrjvoBuopov  Auyiua?  7rmf)?(?)  (Bpa^/aal)  pic),  and 
several  bones  of  oxen  on  which  were  written  fourth  century  accounts. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  small  antiquities  of  the  second  or  third  century 
are  a bronze  statuette  of  Isis-Selene,  a bronze  head  of  Apollo,  a bronze 
si  strum  several  faience  bowls,  and  some  specimens  of  fused  mosaic  glass 
(rosettes,  flowers,  fish,  &e.),  two  gems  (Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra,  and  an 
eagle),  and  an  alabaster  female  head.  Of  later  date  are  a gold  earring  (3rd 
or  4th  cent.),  and  a piece  of  carved  ivory  with  a well-executed  representa- 
tion of  a (Gaulish  ?)  warrior.  The  usual  billon  or  copper  coins,  lead  tokens, 
terra-cottas,  beads,  amulets,  dice,  pens,  bronze  and  iron  instruments,  rag- 
dolls,  baskets,  slippers,  lamps,  &c.,  were  of  the  same  character  as  in  former 
years. 

Part  Y.  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  which  will  be  issued  in  1907,  after 
the  publication,  for  the  University  of  California,  of  Part  II.  of  the  Tebtunis 
Papyri,  will  contain  the  long  texts  of  the  paeans  of  Pindar,  history  of 
Cratippus,  Symposium  of  Plato,  and  Panegyrir.us  of  Isocrates,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  describing  the  earlier  of  the  two  great  finds 
of  literary  papyri ; and,  if  space  permits,  among  shorter  classical  pieces,  the 
hexameter  hymn  to  Hermes  (cf.  p.  12),  and  a fragment  of  a lost  comedjg 
probably  by  Menander,  together  with  fragments  of  Sophocles’  Antigone, 
Euripides’  Hecuba,  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Phodius,  Thucydides, 
Demosthenes,  and  the  Latin  papyrus  of  the  Catiline  of  Sallust  (cf.  p.  9). 
The  theological  section  will'probably  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  fragments 
of  a lost  gospel  (cf.  p.  9)  and  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Acts  of  John  (cf.  p.  13), 
pieces  of  the  Psalms  and  Amos  in  the  Septuagint,  and  of  St.  Matthew’s 
and  St.  John’s  Gospels  and  of  the  Eevelation.  We  postpone  the  publica- 
tion of  the  map  of  the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus  until  the  completion  of  the 
excavations. 

Bernard  P.  Grenfell. 

Arthur  S.  Hunt. 


II.— PROGRESS  OF  EGYPTOLOGY. 


A.— ARCHAEOLOGY,  HIEROGLYPHIC  STUDIES,  ETC. 

Not  only  Egyptologists,  but  also  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  have  had  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  good  things  provided 
for  them  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Prof.  Breasted  gives  us  a corpus  of 
historical  inscriptions  in  translation,  filling  four  substantial  volumes ; 
an  elaborate  index,  still  to  come,  will  greatly  increase  its  utility.  No  such 
collection  has  been  attempted  before,  and  it  forms  a remarkable  monument 
of  American  enterprise  in  the  scientific  field.  In  addition  to  the  Ancient 
Records  of  Egypt,  however,  Breasted  has  provided  us  with  a reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  period  covered  by  them  in  a separate  History  of  Egypt. 
This  important  work  will  serve  as  a key  to  the  fuller  meaning  of  the 
Records ; it  is  besides  the  most  complete  and  vivid  narrative  of  events  in 
Ancient  Egypt  down  to  the  Persian  conquest  that  has  ever  been  written. 
To  specialists  the  active  prosecution  of  the  TJrliunden  des  Aegyptischen 
Alierthums  by  Sethe  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Most  of  the  documents 
translated  by  Breasted  are  appearing  in  hieroglyphic  in  this  valuable 
and  convenient  collection. 

Another  feature  of  this  past  year’s  work  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  the  Fifth-Dynasty  Sun-temple 
at  Abusir.  Borchardt’s  restoration  in  the  frontispiece,  showing  the 
obelisk  on  its  huge  basis  with  the  glistening  temple  in  front,  the  Sun-boat 
at  the  side,  and  the  city  enclosure  filled  with  the  brick  buildings  of  the 
royal  residence  below  its  scarped  mound,  enables  us  to  realize  how  greatly 
the  German  excavators  in  the  last  seven  years  have  developed  the  subject 
of  architecture  under  the  Old  Kingdom.  All  honour  to  Professor  yon 
Bissing,  to  whose  liberality  the  excavations  were  in  the  first  place  due, 
and  to  whom  we  may  look  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  publication. 

In  a different  field  we  welcome  Fraiilein  Hartleben’s  biography 
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of  Champollion,  in  -which,  for  the  first  time,  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  great  founder  of  our  studies  receive  adequate  record. 

In  the  Revue  d’Egypte  et  I Orient  for  April,  1906,  Maspero  sketches  the 
history  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Cairo.  It  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1835  ; hut  it  was  not  till  1859,  after  Martette  had  been 
appointed  Director  of  antiquarian  works  in  Egypt,  that  the  formation  of  a 
Museum  was  seriously  commenced.  The  earlier  collection  had  the  knack 
of  evaporating  as  fast  as  it  grew,  and  was  finally  presented  to  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  1855. 


An  account  by  Arif  Effendi,  inspector  of  the  Faiyum-Benisuef  district, 
of  the  system  there  established  by  him  was  noticed  in  last  year’s  Report. 
He  now  describes  the  organization  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  monuments  in 
his  new  province,  Minieh-Assiut,  which  appears  to  be  very  successful. 
Ann.  vi.  168. 

Baedeker’s  excellent  Iiandbucli  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  has  reached 
its  sixth  edition.  The  last  was  published  in  1902,  and  Prof.  Steindorff 
appears  to  have  brought  the  work  again  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


The  proceedings  in  the  African  section  of  the  XIVth  Oriental  Congress 
held  at  Algiers  in  1895  are  summarized  by  Lefebure,  Sphinx,  x.  5. 


Excavations  and  Explorations. 
a.  11  orh  in  1905-06,  including  repairs,  etc. 

Mr.  Weigall  gives  the  following  account  of  his  doings  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia  : — 

“ After  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  150  sadly  robbed  sites  in  my 
district  north  of  the  First  Cataract,  and  getting  them  under  some  sort  of 
control,  it  seemed  that  the  country  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts 
ought  next  to  be  taken  in  hand.  So  I went  up  there  early  in  October, 
1905,  and  again  in  May,  1906.  My  main  object  was  to  make  a general 
report  on  the  antiquities  which  existed  there,  and  to  collect  sufficient 
broken  pottery  from  the  different  cemeteries,  etc.,  by  which  to  date  them. 
In  doing  this,  I found  that  there  was  so  much  of  interest  that  I have 
arranged  to  go  up  again  this  autumn,  and  afterwards  to  publish  a volume 
ol  drawings,  plans,  facsimiles  of  graffiti,  photographs,  and  a fairly  full 
description  of  all  the  antiquities.  I may  mention  here  a new  King’s  name, 
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^ U Jj , perhaps  of  tl  le  Xirith  Dynasty,  which  is  cut  on  a rock 

in  large  size.  A new  fortress  and  a new  temple  have  been  located. 

“ Amongst  the  many  points  of  interest  which  have  cropped  up  in  visiting 
the  outlying  sites  in  my  district,  the  most  important  is  the  question  of  the 
‘ Pan  graves.’  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  hundreds  of 
fragments  of  the  curious  pottery  used  by  these  people,  and  not  a few  skulls 
and  bones  ; and  some  forty  or  more  plundered  ‘Pan’  cemeteries  have  been 
located.  I asked  Mr.  Garstang  to  excavate  two  of  these  sites  in  Nubia, 
and  the  results  which  he  obtained  are  really  startling.  I hope  soon  to 
publish  all  my  notes  on  the  subject,  with  drawings  of  the  pottery,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  a definite  statement  will  be  able  to  be  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  race,  and  the  part  it  played  in  Egyptian  history. 

“ At  Luxor,  the  tidying  of  the  temple  has  been  continued.  At  Gurneli 
several  tombs  have  been  furnished  with  iron  doors,  and  patched  up ; 
tourist  roads  to  the  different  temples  have  been  made  ; and  the  front  of 
Medinet  Idabu  has  been  cleaned  and  walled  in.  Sheikh  abd  el  Gurneli  is 
at  present  being  surrounded  by  a wall,  so  that  any  person  visiting  the 
tombs  there  will  pass  through  a gateway  into  the  enclosure,  just  as 
he  would  in  visiting  one  of  the  temples.  At  Karnak  I have  put  in  a 
‘control-watch’  installation,  which  obliges  the  ghafirs  to  make  ten 
automatically-registered  patrols  of  the  whole  temple  each  night.  At 
Asfun,  the  small  temple  which  I referred  to  in  my  last  note  has  been 
partly  cleared  and  buried  again.  M.  Maspero  has  pointed  out  in 
L>‘S  Aimales  that  the  King’s  name  found  there,  Psamtik-se-neit  Pia'men- 
Ivheper,  is  a late  error,  and  is  not  that  of  a new  Pharaoh.  At  Gebel 
Silsileh  the  Irrigation  Department  decided  to  quarry  stone  for  the  new 
dam  at  Esneh,  and  I had,  therefore,  to  spend  some  time  there  marking  the 
places  where  quarries  could  be  made  without  the  destruction  of  inscriptions. 

“ I cannot  call  to  mind  just  now  anything  else  which  is  of  particular 
interest.  The  main  part  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
administrative  side  of  the  work ; for  the  endeavour  to  keep  things 
up  to  the  mark  in  a country  where  the  tendency  to  slide  back  is 
so  pronounced,  occupies  most  of  one’s  days.  I have  just  returned  from 
my  leave ; the  weather  here  is  delicious.” 

In  regard  to  the  last  sentence  it  may  interest  some  reader’s  to  know 
that  Mr.  AVeigall’s  letter  is  dated  from  Luxor,  September  12th. 


According  to  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Garstang,  the  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  Archaeology  was  as 
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follows  : — Mr.  Garstang  and  Mr.  Harold  Jones  completed  the  excavation 
begun  last  year  at  Esneh.  The  cemetery  there  yielded  a continuous  series 
of  antiquities,  from  the  Xllth  Dynasty  through  the  Hyksos  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  The  continuity  of  types  throughout  was 
remarkable  ; and  the  evidence,  according  to  Mr.  Garstang,  suggests  that  the 
period  between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  Dynasties  was  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  assuming  that  the  population  did  not 
decrease.  Esneh  flourished  again  from  about  the  XXth  Dynasty  onwards. 

While  these  excavations  were  going  on,  a systematic  exploration  was 
made  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Esneh  for  a distance  of  sixty  miles.  At 
Hieraconpolis  Mr.  Jones  found  the  missing  head  of  a fine  early  figure  in 
lapis  lazuli  discovered  on  the  same  site  by  Mr.  Quibell  in  1898  and 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Camp  was  then  moved  into  Nubia  in  the 
hope  of  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  plunderers,  and  of  perhaps 
being  able  to  distinguish  those  features  of  Early  Egyptian  culture  which 
might  be  considered  African  rather  than  Asiatic  in  origin.  Excavations 
were  made  at  Kubban  and  at  Dakkeh;  but  the  chief  interest  attaches  to 
an  undisturbed  necropolis  at  Kostainneh,  a few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dakkeh.  Some  200  graves  were  excavated  here,  and  a complete  record  of 
them  made  with  photographs  and  notes  of  every  feature  of  interest  which 
they  disclosed.  As  yet  it  is  impossible  to  fix  their  age. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  many  respects  the  objects  and  funeral  customs 
reveal  a close  analogy  with  pre-dynastic  and  early  dynastic  people  of  Upper 
Egypt ; but  at  the  same  time  many  vases  of  pottery  were  found  which 
seemed  to  resemble  more  closely  those  sporadic  examples  which  are  found 
intruding  themselves  into  the  Egyptian  graves  lower  down  the  Nile  during 
the  Xllth  Dynasty,  or  thereabouts,  and  have  been  generally  attributed  by 
archaeologists  to  a re-incursion  of  some  element  of  the  primeval  popu- 
lation. 

These  discoveries  open  up  a problem  of  extreme  interest  connected  with 
the  early  days  of  the  Egyptian  civilization.  They  suggest,  in  short,  that 
possibly  the  primitive  type  of  Egyptian  culture,  as  illustrated  in  the  now 
familiar  graves  of  pre-dynastic  and  archaic  times  in  Central  Egypt,  may 
have  persevered  and  continued  in  these  remoter  districts  of  Upper  Egypt, 
nut  merely  into  the  early  and  historic*  phase  after  the  founding  of  the 
monarchy,  but  far  down  into  the  Dynasties,  possibly  even  to  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  or  later.  These  considerations  are  considerably  illuminated  by 
1 lie  remarkable  survivals  in  modern  Nubia  of  many  small  features  of  the 
Egyptian  civilization,  which  is  illustrated  even  by  the  hair-dressing  of  the 
girls  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bread  is  prepared  for  baking. 
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Finally,  a month  was  spent  at  Abydos,  where  Mr.  Garstang  considers 
there  are  still  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  systematic  excavation  to  be 
done.  He  expects  to  make  this  great  site  the  centre  of  his  work  in  the 
coming  season. 


M.  Legrain,  who  has  spent  his  vacation  in  visiting  the  Museums  of 
Italy  and  France,  and  at  Athens,  in  search  of  materials  bearing  on  the 
chronological  classification  of  Egyptian  monuments,  kindly  sends  the 
following  account  of  his  work  at  Karnak.  The  publication  of  the  monu- 
ments discovered  there  will  fill  four  volumes  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  first  volume,  containing  all  down  to  tli9  end  of  the  XVI 1 1th 
Dynasty,  will  be  issued  immediately  : — 

“Dans  mon  dernier  article,  dont  je  vous  envoie  ci-joint  un  tirage  a part 
( Rvc . Je  Tear.),  j’emettais  l'hypothese  que  le  temple  primitif  de  Khonsou 
etait  peut  etre  ailleurs  qu’aujourdhui  et  mentionnais  en  note  la  decouverte 
d’un  grand  enclos  antique  dans  Tangle  S.E.  de  Tenceinte  d’Amon.  Lorsque 
je  revins  a Karnak  au  commencement  de  decembre,  je  fi.s  avec  l’ordre 
de  M.  Maspero  quelques  sondages  dans  cet  enclos  et  trouvai  des  fragments 
de  vases  arcliaiques  en  pierre  dure  taclietee  noir  et  blanc,  des  fragments 
de  poteries  arcliaiques  rouge  et  noire,  et  de  nombreux  silex  tailles  parmi 
lesquels  je  citerai  de  belles  pointes  et  de  beaux  grattoirs.  Je  recueillis 
meme  un  de  ceux-ci,  taille  dans  de  l’obsidienne.  Les  recherches  n’ont  pas 
ete  poussees  plus  loin : leur  resultat  suffit  a prouver  l’interet  des  fouilles 
futures  en  cet  endroit,  ou  nous  pouvons  espdrer  rencontrer  les  vestiges  d’un 
Karnak  archaique.  Ces  fouilles  ne  pourront  etre  entreprises  que  plus 
tard  quand  les  travaux  en  cours  seront  termines. 

“ Le  plan  de  campagne  que  Mr.  Maspero  m'avait  donne  comportait  la 
reprise  des  recherches  entreprises  en  1902  devant  la  face  sud  du 

VIT  pylone.  Cette  annee  a amend  le  deblaiement  de  toute  la  partie  est 

en  cet  endroit,  et  la  reparation  de  la  porte  qui  mene  au  lac  sacre  en 

passant  par  la  chapelle  d’albatre  de  Thoutmosis  III.  Le  sol  de  cette 

chapelle  est  en  granit  rose  ; au  centre  est  un  socle  carre  ties  has  auquel 
on  accede  par  quelques  marches.  Ce  deblaiement  amena  la  decouverte  : 

(publiee 

dans  les  Annals  du  Service  des  Antiquites,  1906,  p.  33).  2\  Devant  la 

face  ouest  de  la  porte  menant  au  lac  sacre  de  deux  beaux  colosses 
d’Ousirtasen  I (Senousrit  I').  Ils  etaient  jadis  places  devant  les 
montants  de  la  porte. 

“ La  chapelle  d’albatre  a fourni  une  grande  statue  assise  degranit  rose 


°.  Devant  la  face  sud  du  VIIe  pylone,  d’une  statue  de  J J 
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de  Thoutmosis  III,  et  la  partie  suplrieure  d’une  autre  statue  du  meme  roi 
en  calcaire  dur. 

“Les  rcchuches  dans  le  sous-sol  ont  montre  que,  devant  la  face  sud 
du  VIP  pylone,  il  y avait,  comme  devant  la  face  nord,  un  amoncelleraent 
de  blocs  de  calcaire  enfouis.  Ils  appartiennent,  eux  aussi,  a un  monu- 
ment d’Amenothes  Ier  et  a un  auttl  restaure  d’apres  un  precedent  datant 
de  Senousrit  Ier.  Les  travaux  ont  ete  ensuite  suspendus. 

“Thoutmosis  III  a bati  le  ‘Mur  des  Annales’  devant  un  mur  plus 
ancien  bati  par  la  reine  Hatsliopsouitou.  Sur  l’ordre  de  M.  Maspero,  j’ai 
pu  degager  ce  mur  encore  inconnu  : sa  conservation  en  est  remarquable  : 
son  transport  et  sa  reconstruction  au  Musee  du  Caire  seront  faisables. 
Les  figures  et  les  cartouches  d’Hatsliopsouitou  out  etc  partout  marteles. 
II  n’y  a nulle  trace  de  restauration  ou  de  substitution  de  cartouche.  II 
semblerait,  d’apres  eeci,  que  ces  restaurations  et  substitutions  sont  poste- 
rieures  a la  construction  du  mur  des  Annales  de  Thoutmosis  III  devant  le 
mur  martele  d’Hatshopsouitou. 

“ Les  fouilles  dans  la  Cackette  de  Karnak  n’ont  pu  etre  reprises  que  le 
21  mai.  L’epuisement  de  l’eau  se  fit  au  moyen  de  32  sbadoufs.  Les 
recherches  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  possibles  a mesure  qu’on  descend 
davantage.  Nous  avoirs  atteint  jusqu'a  pres  de  14  metres  de  profondeur. 
La  fouille  fut  arretee  le  14  Juin,  apres  avoir  donne  29  statues  et  pres  de 
1,000  bronzes. 

“ Le  nombre  total  des  statues  et  steles  est  actuellement  de  751.  Celui 
des  bronzes  d’environ  17,000. 

“ Nous  citerons  parmi  les  pieces  principales  : — 

— . Fragments  du  naos  de  Nofirliotpou  Ier  (n°  495). 

723.  Cynocepbale  avec  protocole  d’Amenothes  IV. 


724.  Eamses 


728.  Statue  de  portant  les  cartouches  d’Osorkon  It  bis 


se  trainant  a genoux. 


(Osorkon  xi-Tsit  Ousirmaitri). 

729.  Statuette  hellenisante  d’une  jeune  fennne. 

735  Gres  rouge,  haut.  0.66,  tres  belle  statuette 


AAA/VVA  AAAMA 
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* Prince  hereditaire,  Thomme  au  collier  du  roi  de  la  Basse  Egypte, 
l’ami  unique  en  affection,  fils  royal  de  ShabaJca,  juste  de  voix,  qui 
l’aime,  ami  unique  de  Tahraqa  juste  de  voix,  regent  du  palais, 
les-deux-yeux-du-roi-du-sud  et  les-deux-oreilles-du-roi-du-nord  du  roi  de 
la  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte  Tonouatamon , vivant  eternellement,  premier 
propliete  d’Amon  de  Karnak,  propliete  de  Khonsou-l’enfant,  le  feal  de  son 
pere,  Uarmakhouti .’  Je  n’ai  pas  a insister  sur  l'importance  historique  de 
ce  beau  monument. 

736 — 739.  Tetes  et  fragments  de  statues  de  grandeur  naturelle  de 
terre  cuite  peinte  en  vermilion,  representant  Amenothes  III. 

“ Je  ne  cite  que  les  meilleurs  morceaux.  La  cacbette  de  Ivarnak  n'est 
pas  encore  epuisee. 

“ L’effort  principal  de  l’annee  s’est  porte,  comme  tous  les  ans,  sur  la 
Salle  Hypostyle. 

“ Toutes  les  colonnes  qui  tomberent  en  1899  sont  relevees  depnis  un  an. 
Elies  ontete  reliees  entre  elles  par  des  fausses  architraves  qui  en  assureront 
la  stability.  Ces  11  architraves  relient  les  colonnes  14—23,  23—32, 
32—41,  24—33,  33-42,  25-34,  34—43,  17—26,  26-35,  18—27,  27— 
36.  Cette  operation  va  etre  poursuivie. 

“Les  10  colonnes,  31,  40,  49,  58,  67,  37,  47,  56,  46,  55,  tombees  avant 
1899,  ont  etc  rebaties  jusqu’a  6 metres  de  hauteur.  Leur  relevement 
complet  sera  continue  dans  la  prochaine  campagne.  L’effort  accompli  a 
etc  enorme. 

“ Le  petit  temple  d’Osiris  Hig-djeto  a etc  ferine  et  convert.  On  y a 
decouvert  une  table  d’offrandes  de  Nitocris  (r.  Annales). 

“ Le  ler  Volume  du  Catalogue  ‘ Statues  et  statuettes  de  rois  et  de  par- 
ticuliers,’  est  termine  d’imprimer. 

“ L’inondation  est  trcs  abondante  cette  annee  et  les  infiltrations  montent 
rapidement.  J’espere  que  nous  n’aurons  a craindre  aucun  accident,  mais 
avec  un  monument  comme  Karnak,  il  y a toujours  a craindre  dans  ces 
moments-la.  II  y a eu  liier  sept  ans  que  les  11  colonnes  de  la  Salle 
Hypostyle  tomberent : c’est  vous  dire  que  je  ne  suis  jamais  tranquille  a 
cette  epoque. 

“ Karnak,  le  4 Oetohre , 1906.” 

We  owe  the  following  report  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Quibell  : — 

“The  excavations  at  Sakkara  were  continued  from  September  till  the 
middle  of  March.  The  great  depth  of  rubbish,  often  eight  metres  and  over, 
made  it  impossible  to  dig  over  more  than  a very  limited  area. 

“The  great  mastaba  (see  last  Report , p.  27)  was  cleared  nearly  all 
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lvund,  but  the  name  of  the  owner  lias  not  been  discovered,  nor  any 
chamber  or  opening  into  the  building  disclosed.  On  the  west  side, 
however,  several  stelae  and  tables  of  offerings  were  found  in  situ : 
they  appear  to  belong  to  a row  of  tombs  of  the  Xtli  Dynasty,  or  of  a period 
not  much  later,  for  the  owners  of  two  of  the  stelae  were  priests  of  the  two 
pyramids  of  Teta  and  of  Merkere.  The  latter  must  be  the  king 
mentioned  in  the  Siut  inscription  (Griffith,  Siut,  PI.  13),  and,  as 
we  should  not  expect  the  adoration  of  so  unconspicuous  a king  to  last  for 
many  generations  after  his  death,  the  stelae  may  be  approximately  dated 
to  the  Xth  or  Xlth  Dynasty. 

“ Some  poor  burials  of  a much  later  age,  wooden  coffins  with  faces 
moulded  in  clay,  may  belong  to  the  time  of  Sliabaka.  The  great  walls  of 
brick,  eight  metres  thick,  which  surround  the  site,  seem  to  be  of  Greek 
times  : the  Bes  chambers  were  in  use  at  the  same  period.  The  last  use  of 
the  ground  was  in  Coptic  times,  when  another  series  of  burials  were  laid 
here  in  shallow  graves  : they  yielded  many  fragments  of  woollen  embroidery. 
Since  then  this  part  of  the  cemetery  has  been  little  touched;  the  Coptic 
burials  are  found  undisturbed.” 

Mr.  Edgar  kindly  sends  the  following  note  of  excavations  in  the 
Delta,  apart  from  those  of  Prof.  Petrie  : — - 

“For  the  last  two  years  Cledat  has  been  working  for  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  at  various  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal,  with  the  view 
of  making  a small  collection  of  antiquities  at  Ismailia.  Schiaparelli 
-finished  his  season’s  work  with  an  excavation  at  Tell  el  Hisn  (Heliopolis), 
besides  continuing  his  work  in  Alexandria.  Breccia  has  begun  an 
archaeological  exploration  of  the  Mariout  district,  and  has  been  digging 
with  success  atTaposiris  Magna.  A small  museum  excavation  at  Tell  Tmai 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a quantity  of  burned  Greek  papyri  of  the 
Roman  age,  but  almost  all  in  hopeless  condition.  At  Tukh  el  Qaramus  I 
cleared  out  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  found  last  year  (it  is  close 
behind  the  temple)  and  obtained. another  lot  of  gold  and  silver  objects. 
The  usual  finds  of  the  season  included  a large  inscribed  column-base  at 
Tell  Frin  and  a hoard  of  Byzantine  gold  coins  at  Tell  Atrib.” 


Prof.  Petrie  kindly  sends  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
“ British  School : ” — 

“ The  Eastern  Delta.  This  district,  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
a long  time,  was  worked  by  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in 
Egypt,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  various  problems  which  had  been  left 
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unsolved.  The  party  at  work  included  three  students;  the  excavations 
were  directed  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  Rev.  J.  G.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Gllbart- Smith,  while  the  drawing  was  done  by  Mrs.  Petrie  and  Mr. 
Putler-Stoney.  The  history  of  every  point  attacked  was  resolved  ; and 
the  extent  of  work  on  six  sites,  and  the  amount  of  historical  results,  make 
this  one  of  the  most  important  seasons  of  work. 

“At  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh  the  walling  of  the  town  was  found  to  have  been 
at  first  an  enormous  bank  of  earth  with  sloping  face,  which  later  had  a 
great  stone  wall  built  around  it.  There  was  no  gateway,  the  entrance 
being  by  a long  sloping  roadway  leading  over  the  bank,  which  was  more  than 
40  feet  high.  The  objects  found  show  that  this  was  a great  camp  of  the 
Hyksos,  and  it  agrees  both  with  the  description  and  position  of  Avaris. 
It  indicates  that  the  Hyksos  were  archers,  and  a nomadic  people  coming 
from  an  open  country  without  timber.  The  graves  of  Hyksos  age  have 
shown  that  they  imported  the  black  incised  pottery  and  buff  painted 
pottery  from  Syria,  and  that  there  was  a continual  degradation  during  the 
period.  A reconstruction  of  the  lists  of  the  Hyksos  kings  thus  becomes 
possible  from  details  of  style  and  design.  The  Semitic  source  of  this 
people  is  shown  by  the  early  portrait  of  a lieq  kliast  or  heq  shas  at  Beni 
Hasan,  and  by  the  Semitic  names  of  the  kings  ; and  we  may  recognize 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Islimael  and  Esau  the  type  of  the  Hyksos 
culture  in  one  of  their  later  branches. 

“At  Tell  el  Retabeh  the  history  of  the  city  has  been  taken  back  to  the 
IXth  Dynasty,  and  that  the  first  fortification  was  built  by  Syrians  is 
sl'.own  by  a child-sacrifice  under  the  wall.  On  the  top  of  15  feet  of 
town  ruins,  Ramessu  II.  built  his  temple,  in  the  ruins  of  which  lay  part 
of  a great  stele  and  of  a group  of  the  king  and  Atmu  carved  in  red  granite. 
These  are  the  figures  seen  by  the  pilgrim  Aetheria  at  the  city  of 
Raamses,  between  Pithom  and  Goshen.  Half  of  the  front  of  the  temple 
was  also  found  with  a complete  scene  of  the  king  smiting  a captive  before 
Atmu,  now  at  Philadelphia.  The  Israelites  seem  to  be  mentioned  here  as 
‘ foreigners  of  Syria  ’ over  whom  there  was  a governor  resident  here. 
The  rebuilding  by  Ramessu  III.  accords  with  the  account  in  his  papyrus 
of  the  work  at  Raamses. 

“ At  Saft  el  Henna  the  cemetery  of  Goshen  has  been  found,  and  1 500 
graves  have  been  recorded  ranging  from  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  to  Roman 
times.  A large  quantity  of  objects  were  found  here. 

“ At  Shaghambeh  a fortified  town  was  examined,  and  found  to  belong  to 
the  XIXth  Dynasty  or  earlier.  It  may  well  have  been  a fortress  of  the 
Egyptians  during  the  starving  out  of  the  Hyksos  from  Avaris.  It  was 
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rebuilt  in  later  times,  probably  in  tlie  Ethiopian  period.  At  Tell  el 
Yahudiyeh  the  highest  mound  was  seen  to  he  all  of  one  age,  and  the 
pottery  and  coins  agree  to  the  period  of  Onias.  The  whole  outline  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  town  and  the  plan  of  the  temple  on  the  top  have 
been  traced,  agreeing  to  the  accounts  of  the  city  of  Onias,  and  the  topo- 
graphical position  accords  with  this.  Confirming  the  Jewish  origin,  a 
great  number  of  the  pottery  ovens  for  roasting  the  passover  lambs  were 
found  beneath  the  mound,  showing  that  the  passover  had  been  cele- 
brated at  the  foundation  of  this  New  Jerusalem  in  Egypt,  in  accord  with 
the  ritual  of  the  Mishna. 

“ At  Grheyta  a large  cemetery  was  searched.  It  was  of  Roman  age, 
and  contained  many  graves  of  the  garrison,  probably  of  the  Rhaetians. 
The  signs  of  Syrian  influence  here  and  the  presence  of  Saracen  cavalry 
show  how  Eastern  occupation  was  in  progress  before  Islam. 

“ At  Belbeys  the  mound  on  the  desert  edge  was  found  to  be  of  Arab 
date. 

“ The  exhibition  of  all  the  antiquities  found  was  held  as  usual  at 
University  College  in  July;  and  the  results  are  published  in  Hyhsos 
and  Israelite  Cities,  single  volume,  40  plates,  and  more  completely  in  the 
double  volume  with  94  plates.” 

b.  Memoirs  and  Reports. 

Breasted,  in  the  University  Record  (Chicago),  xi.  p.  32,  describes  the 
results  of  the  winter’s  work  of  his  party  in  Nubia.  The  inscriptions  of  all 
the  pre-Ptolemaic  temples,  etc.,  as  far  south  as  Wady  Haifa  have  been 
completely  copied  by  systematic  photography.  “ The  walls  of  a given 
temple  were  carefully  laid  out  in  rectangles,  scaffolding  was  erected,  and 
each  rectangle  thus  outlined  was  photographed  on  a large  scale.  Before 
the  scaffolding  was  removed  the  negative  was  developed  on  the  spot,  in 
order  to  use  the  same  scaffolding  over  again  should  the  negative  prove 
insufficient.  A print  from  this  negative  was  then  taken  to  the  scaffolding 

and  collated  with  the  original  wall,  sign  for  sign Upon  the 

print  there  was  entered  in  coloured  ink  every  sign  which  the  camera  had 
not  completely  recorded,  or  any  fragment  of  a character  not  visible  upon 
the  plate.  This  combination  of  the  swift  and  infallible  camera  and  the 
epigraphically  trained  eye  resulted  in  an  immensely  increased  rapidity 
and  an  exhaustive  accuracy  not  hitherto  attained  in  such  work.”  It  is 
grievous  to  learn  that  the  great  temple  of  Abusimbel  is  threatened  with 
ruin:  a large  fragment  fell  from  the  roof  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition.  Here,  where  the  task  set  was  of  colossal  dimensions  and 
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difficulty,  “in  the  cours3  of  six  or  seven  weeks  every  inscribed  document 
in  the  vast  temple  had  been  duly  photographed  and  collated  and  filed 
among  our  materials.”  At  Amada  especially,  large  clearances  of  rubbish 
had  to  be  male.  In  all  seventeen  temples,  one  tomb  (Derr  is  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  report,  Es-sebu£a  was  not  attempted),  and  a number  of 
rock-cut  stelae  were  exhaustively  copied,  furnishing  material  for  six  or 
perhaps  seven  volumes.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the  work  next  season 
southward.  This  undertaking  and  its  results  are  worthy  of  the  talents  and 
energy  of  the  Chicago  Professor. 

Wady  Halfa.  Scott-Moncrieff  publishes  a fine  basalt  figure  of 
Sebekemheb  found  by  him  with  stelae,  etc.,  in  a vaulted  brick  chamber  ; 
and  a strange  rude  seated  figure  in  painted  limestone,  found  above  the  last 
with  two  Meroitic  ostraca.  All  these  objects  are  destined  for  the  Museum 
in  the  Gordon  College,  Khartum.  P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  118. 

Aswan.  Lady  Wm.  Cecil  describes  tombs  excavated  in  1901,  with 
late  inscriptions  from  coffins.  Ann.  vi.  273. 

Hieraconpolis.  Note  upon  excavations  in  1901-5,  with  photographs 
of  burials,  etc.  Garstang,  Man,  1905,  No.  79. 

El  Iaab.  Keports  by  Sayce,  Green,  and  Somers  Clarke  of  their 
excavations  in  1901,  1902  and  1901:  the  finds  included  granite  remains 
with  the  name  of  Khasekhemui,  and  many  graves  of  the  early  period. 
The  exploreis  believe  that  the  great  wall,  which  was  found  to  lave  been 
carried  over  a part  of  the  old  town,  is  not  later  than  the  Xtltli  Dynasty. 
Ann.  vi.  239. 

Ed  Der  (on  the  east  bank  opposite  Esneh).  A plundered  Middle 
Kingdom  cemetery  and  a grave  of  the  XYIIIth  Dynasty,  remarkable  for 
containing  cones  of  a priest  of  Ilatkor  in  Agen.  Sayce,  Ann.  vi. 

159. 

Thebes,  ]Vest  Ban h.  Carter  reports  repairs  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I. ; 
and  the  excavation  of  the  tombs  of  Merneptah  (with  photographs  of  the 
sarcophagus,  etc.\  of  Queen  Hatshepsut,  and  of  Sety  II.  Ann.  vi.  112. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Davis  has  published  a fine  memoir,  The  Torn h of  Queen 
ilaUhopsilu,  on  the  excavation  of  the  tomb  of  Hatshepsut.  The 
gallery,  which  is  of  extraordinary  length  (170  metres),  was  curved  and 
carried  downwards  in  the  search  for  good  rock,  which,  however,  was  not 
reached ; the  tomb  in  consequence  was  left  rough  and  fell  into  ruin. 
The  chief  finds  are  a very  interesting  foundation  deposit  outside  the 
entrance,  the  sarcophagus  of  Hatshej  sut  in  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and 
another  sarcophagus  which  she  made  for  her  father’s  mummy  : the  latter 
was  no  doubt  removed  thither  from  his  own  tomb  and  remained  there  till 
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its  transport  to  the  hidden  tomb  of  Deir  el  Baliari.  The  introduction 
only  is  written  by  Mr.  Davis.  The  excavations  and  the  sarcophagi  and 
the  antiquities  discovered  are  described  with  plans  and  figures  by  Mr. 
Carter,  and  the  publication  is  enriched  by  a memoir  on  the  life  and 
monuments  of  the  Queen  by  M.  Naville. 

Ayrton  describes  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Siptah  near  those  of 
Tausert,  Siptah  and  Bai.  Externally  there  was  no  indication  of  its 
existence.  The  paintings  in  two  corridors  are  well  preserved,  but 
water  had  destroyed  so  much  of  the  rest  as  has  been  cleared.  P.  S.  B.  A. 
xxviii.  96. 

Mond  describes  the  tombs  cleared  at  Sheikh  Abd  el  Gourneh  in 
1903-4,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  south  of  Deir  el  Baliari ; the  paper 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  plans,  copies  of  inscriptions  and  funerary 
cones,  etc.,  and  with  photographs.  Ann.  vi.  65. 

Naville  and  Hall  describe  the  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Deir  el 
Baliari  with  photographs.  Man,  1906,  No.  64,  cf.  Naville  in  Melanges 
Nicole,  p.  391. 

Thebes,  .East  Panic.  Borciiardt  lias  published  a study  of  the 
architectural  history  of  the  Karnak  temple,  tracing  successively  in  detail 
the  work  of  the  XHtli  Dynasty,  Amenhotep  I (for  whose  temple,  placed 
probably  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  and  quite  destroyed  by  later  builders, 
the  line  of  the  southern  pylons  was  adopted),  Tethmosis  I,  Hatshepsut 
and  Tethmosis  III  (two  periods).  The  First  pylon  is  later  than  the  halls 
of  the  First  court : the  inscription  of  Sheshonk  I at  Gebelen  must  there- 
fore refer  to  other  buildings  than  these.  A very  important  section  is 
concerned  with  the  mode  of  raising  obelisks,  disproving  Choisy’s 
theory  according  to  which  sandbags  were  placed  in  grooves  in  the  base 
during  the  operations  (see  Arch.  Pep.  1903-4,  pp.  56-57).  Zur  Bauge- 
schichte  des  Amonstempels  von  Karnak  in  Sethe’s  Pntersuchungev , Bd.  v, 
reviewed  by  Wiedemann,  0.  L.  Z.  ix.  336. 

Legrain  describes  the  finds  at  Karnak  of  1904-5.  The  water  in  the  great 
pit  was  kept  down  by  twenty-six  sliadufs : 200  objects  of  stone  and  8,000 
of  bronze  were  found  here,  and  still  much  remains  to  be  done,  although 
the  excavation  penetrated  30  feet  below  the  surface.  A summary  list 
of  the  finds  was  printed  on  p.  23  of  the  last  Report.  Pec.  de  Trav. 
xxviii.  137. 

Tehneii.  A liemispeos  dedicated  to  Ammon  and  Souchos  under  Nero, 
and  other  finds.  Lefebvre  and  Barry,  Ann.  vi.  141. 

Gurob.  Mr.  Loat  describes  his  excavations  in  the  course  of  which 
he  found  many  burials  of  oxen,  goats,  sheep  and  fish  of  different  kinds.  A 
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small  temple  was  found  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Tethmosis  III.  Gurob, 
in  the  volume  for  the  tenth  year  of  the  Egyptian  Research  Account. 

Abusir  el  Maleq.  Moeller  reports  his  excavation  of  a prehistoric 
(Dyn.  I)  cemetery  in  the  autumn  of  1905.  The  work  was  evidently  done 
with  great  care.  There  was  a notable  absence  of  weapons  from  the 
numerous  finds  ; among  the  latter  a figure  apparently  of  a camel  sug- 
gests that  this  animal  was  introduced  very  early  into  Egypt  but 
subsequently  became  extinct.  A Byksos  grave  was  discovered  containing 
a scarab  of  Khyan.  Mitth.  d.  Deutsch.  Orient-Ges.  1906,  No.  30. 

AbusIr.  The  first  volume  of  Hissing’s  sumptuous  publication  of  the 
Sun-temple  of  Neuserre  contains  the  architectural  description  of  the 
remains  by  Borchardt.  Das  Re-Heiligthum  des  Kb  nigs  Ne-woser-re, 
Bd.  I. 

Watzinger  elaborately  describes  the  remains,  more  particularly  the 
wooden  coffins,  found  in  the  Greek  cemetery.  The  bulk  date  from  the 
4th  century  b.o.  (with  these  was  the  Timotheus  papyrus),  but  a small 
amount  of  pottery  belonged  to  earlier  times  (saec.  vii.-v.).  The  forms 
of  the  coffins  and  the  modes  of  burial  were  strongly  influenced  by  Egyptian 
custom.  Griechische  IloJzsar  cophage  aus  der  Zeit  Alexanders  des  Grossen 
( Wissensch . Veroffentl.  d.  Deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft,  heft  6). 

Gizeh.  At  Nezlet  Batran,  south  of  Zauyet  el  Aryan,  Daressy 
excavated,  in  1904,  a rectangular  building  of  crude  brick,  consisting  of 
five  chambers  in  a row.  The  central  and  largest  chamber  was  deeply 
sunk;  in  it  were  found  large  jars  with  seals  of  the  Serpent  King  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  fragments  of  stone  jars,  etc.  One  of  the  smaller  chambers 
yielded  flint  knives,  another  tall  jars,  some  of  which  were  marked  with 
rude  signs.  The  finds  are  described  in  Ann.  vi.  99. 

Covington  describes  a great  brick  mastaba,  like  that  of  Menes  at 
Nagadeh,  which  he  excavated  with  the  help  of  Quibell,  south  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Unfortunately  the  finds  made  were  of  little  importance 
beyond  confirming  the  supposition  of  its  early  date  : the  closest  analogues 
are  the  stone  vessels,  etc.,  from  the  tomb  of  Khasekhemui  at  Abydos. 
Ann.  vi.  193. 

Steindorff  excavated  last  season  near  the  Great  Pyramid,  finding  many 
statues.  Work  was  begun  at  the  “ temple  of  the  Sphinx,”  and  in  the 
preliminary  clearances  many  fragments  of  statues  were  found,  including  a 
fine  head  of  Chephren.  Borchardt  in  Beitr.  z.  Alt.  Gesch.  v.  410. 

The  magazine  Records  of  the  Fast  for  May,  1905,  contains  an  illus- 
trated article  based  on  the  reports  of  Dr.  G.  Reisner,  on  the  work  of  the 
Hearst  expedition  at  the  Pyramids.  It  throws  a good  deal  of  light 
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upon  his  excellent  practical  method  of  excavation,  which  is  also  in  the 
highest  degree  scientific.  A large  area  west  of  the  great  IYth  Dynasty 
mastaba,  No.  23,  was  cleared  of  surface  drift  and  decay  and  then  carefully 
excavated.  It  was  crowded  with  small  brick  and  stone  mastabas  earlier 
than  No.  23.  The  excavation  yielded  several  important  stelae,  statues 
and  vessels,  and  has  greatly  enlarged  Dr.  Reisner’s  material  for  the 
history  of  Egyptian  tombs  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Lower  Egypt  : Qattah.  The  fourteenth  memoir  of  the  Ins  tit  ut  Fran- 
cois d’Archeologie  Orientate  da  Caire  is  devoted  to  describing  the  excava- 
tions in  1904  of  a group  of  tombs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  at  El  Qattah, 
about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Ausim  (Letopolis).  One  tomb  chamber  was  fully 
inscribed  with  Pyramid  Texts  and  texts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Two 
stelae  name  Sebek  of  the  Bush(?)-city,  a little-known  locality  which  M. 
Chassinat  proposes  to  place  in  the  Prosopite  nome.  Practically  no  small 
objects  survived  in  the  damp  sand.  M.  Pieron  made  plans  of  the  tombs, 
which  are  also  illustrated  by  excellent  photographs.  ( Fouilles  de  Qattah 
par  Chassinat  Gauthier  et  Pieron.) 

The  work  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  during  the  season 
1905-6,  is  fully  reported  in  the  memoir  Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  by 
Prof.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Duncan.  At  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  site  was  occupied  as  early  as  the  Xlltli  Dynasty,  and 
evidence  was  found  to  prove  that  the  Hyksos  camp  of  Avaris  was  built 
there,  and  in  later  limes  the  temple  of  Onias,  on  an  artificial  mound 
imitating  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Yery  interesting 
theories  regarding  the  Hyksos  camp  and  civilization  and  the  Jewish 
temple  are  here  developed.  At  Tell  er  Retabeh  remains  were  fouud 
dating  from  the  Old  Kingdom  onwards,  and  some  monuments  of  RamesesII, 
making  it  probable,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  likely  site,  that  it 
represents  the  treasure  city  Raamses.  At  Saft  el  Henneh  (Goshen) 
two  cemeteries  were  excavated  and  the  finds  carefully  recorded  : in  one  of 
them  these  dated  chiefly  from  the  XVIIIth  and  XIXth  Dynasties.  Several 
chapters  are  added  to  the  larger  edition  or  “double  volume.”  In  one 
on  the  Roman  sites,  Petrie  suggests  that  the  distances  for  the  Eastern 
Delta  in  the  Itintr avium  Antonini  are  Egyptian  schoeni  converted  into 
Roman  miles  at  the  rate  of  5 to  24;  in  another  he  endeavours  to  classify 
the  name  of  the  Hyksos  kings  by  the  style  of  their  scarabs,  and  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Hyksos  period.  (See  also  above,  p.  24.) 

Tukii  el  Qaramus.  Maspero  announced  the  find  of  Ptolemaic  jewellery 
and  coins  to  the  French  Academy,  C.  B.  1905,  535. 

Pelusium.  CiAdat’s  work  near  Pelusium  has  produced  a Greek 
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inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus  from  Mehemdieh  near  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Serbonis.  Published  by  Cagnat,  C.  Tt.  1906,  602. 

Sinai.  Petrie’s  Researches  in  Sinai  is  an  account  of  his  work  for 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  190L5  and  Mr.  Currelly’s  for  the 
Egyptian  Piesearch  Account  in  the  same  year.  It  is  very  fully  illustrated 
with  maps  and  photographs,  but  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  inscriptions 
is  reserved  for  a memoir  to  be  published  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
Besides  the  account  of  the  journey,  the  book  contains  a full  description  of 
the  mines  and  inscribed  tablets  of  Maghareh,  and  the  bethels,  mines  aud 
Hathor-temple  of  Serabit,  where  a few  examples  of  a non-Egyptian 
script  were  found  contemporary  with  the  XVIIItli  Dynasty.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  the  nature  of  the  worship  at  Serabit,  pointing  out  Semitic 
features.  Discussing  chronology,  Petrie  decides  in  favour  of  a long  interval, 
no  less  than  1660  years,  between  Dynasty  XII  and  Dynasty  XVIII. 
In  the  sed-festivals  he  would  trace  a relic  of  the  slaying  of  the  king 
and  renewal  of  the  kingship  after  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years  of 
reign.  Mr.  Currelly  describes  the  nawamis  or  prehistoric  beehive  tombs 
from  which  he  obtained  copper  tools,  flint  arrow-heads  and  shell  orna- 
ments; he  was  ultimately  charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  cutting  off 
and  removing  the  sculptures  from  the  rocks  of  Magkara  to  the  Cairo 
Museum,  where  they  will  be  at  length  safe  from  the  depredations  of 
European  prospectors  and  Bedawin  miners. 


Publications  of  Texts. 

Hieroglyphic. 

(a)  From  Sites  in  Egypt : — 

Ombos.  Second  fascicule  of  the  second  part  of  the  publication  of  the 
temple.  Kom  Ombo  by  De  Morgan,  Bouriant,  Legrain,  Jequier  and 
Barsanti. 

Esneh,  fragmentary  hymn  to  Klmum  from  the  temple,  with  translation. 
Daressy,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  187. 

Silsileh,  graffito  naming  Sankhkare,  at  the  Shatt-er-rigala.  Sayce, 
P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  171. 

Thebes,  Karnak.  Inscriptions  on  blocks  from  a temple  of  Osiris 
entitled  “ him  whom  she  loved,”  dedicated  by  Psammetichus  III  and 
Ankhnesneferabre.  Legrain,  Ann.  vi.  130. 
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West  Bank.  Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  vol.  v.  Comprising  the 
upper  court  and  sanctuary  with  the  Ptolemaic  inner  shrine  of  the  deified 
scribes  Amenhotep  and  Imhotep. 

Sethe  has  recognized  amongst  the  fragmentary  inscriptions  in  Deir  el 
Baharilll.  pi.  lxx.,  some  pieces  that  help  to  complete  the  inscription  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  pi.  Ixix  : unfortunately  the  inscribed  faces  of  these  are  now 
hidden  in  the  rebuilt  walls.  The  text  is  very  ingeniously  restored,  showiug 
that  a granite  statue  of  Hatshepsut  was  erected  in  the  land  of  Puut : as 
Sethe  says,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  tracing  this  statue,  and  so  settling  the 
question  as  to  the  locality  where  the  expedition  landed.  A.  Z.  xlii.  91. 

Quft,  naos  of  Min  dedicated  by  Nekhtnebf,  and  sarcophagus  (?)  of 
King  Harsiesi : both  found  in  the  sebakh.  Legrain,  Ann.  vi.  122. 

Asyut.  Inscriptions  of  different  ages  from  the  necropolis.  Palanque, 
Bull,  iii.,  119. 

El  Amaena.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Rock  Tombs  of  el  Amarna, 
Davies  publishes  the  tombs  of  Huya  and  Ahmes  in  the  northern  group, 
with  a special  section  on  the  building  called  the  “ Sun-shade,”  and  an 
appendix  by  de  Eiccr  on  the  Greek  graffiti  in  the  latter. 

Dahshur.  Photograph  with  translation  of  a very  important  text 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  opposite  the  pyramid  of  Senefru  at 
Dahshur,  and  presented  by  the  owners  of  the  land  to  the  Berlin  Museum. 
It  was  fixed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  a rectangular  enclosure, 
measuring  about  100  x 65  metres,  which  was  evidently  the  pyramid  city 
of  Senefru.  The  text  is  a decree  of  Pepi  I addressed  to  seven  officers, 
including  the  celebrated  Una,  in  honour  of  Senefru  in  his  two  pyramid 
cities  (i.e.  Dahshur  and  Medum)  : privileges  are  conferred  on  the  in- 
habitants, but  it  is  forbidden  to  take  stone  from  the  pyramid  of  Horakau. 
The  last  must  be  the  unnamed  pyramid  of  Dahshur,  and  Horakau  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Menkeuhor.  Borchardt,  A.  Z.  xlii.  1. 

Saqqarah.  Miss  Murray  has  published  in  outline  facsimile  the 
sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  Sekerkhabau  and  Hathorneferhotep  of  the  Illrd 
Dynasty  ; some  scraps  of  the  IYth  Dynasty,  including  the  tomb  of  the 
“ Sheikh  el  Beled”;  a large  number  of  tombs  of  the  Yth  Dynasty  and  one 
of  the  YIth  Dynasty,  with  plans,  etc.  Also  a valuable  study  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs from  these  tombs.  Four  plates  are  devoted  to  drawings  of  hiero- 
glyphs on  a larger  scale  and  five  to  a tabulation  of  their  colours  in  different 
tombs.  Miss  Murray  was  assisted  by  two  artists,  Miss  Hansard  and 
Miss  Mothersole,  and  Mr.  Weigall  contributed  some  fine  photographs. 
Saqqarah  Mastaha?,  Part  I,  in  the  volume  for  the  tenth  year  of  the  Egyptian 
Research  Account. 
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Lower  Egypt.  Some  inscriptions  from  Tell  Muqdam  and  from  Abu 
Yasin.  Ahmed  Bey  Kamal,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  22. 


(h)  From  Museums: — 

Cairo.  Three  more  chapters  of  religious  texts  from  ime  coffins  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Lacau,  Fee.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  217. 

Inscriptions  on  a group  of  Nekhtmin  and  his  wife  intentionally  muti- 
lated, probably  of  the  end  of  the  XV tilth  Dynasty.  Spiegelberg,  Rec. 
de  Trav.  xxviii.  177. 

Catalogue  of  the  hieroglyphic  stelae  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods, 
forming  two  volumes  in  the  general  catalogue,  Steles  Ptolema'iques  et 
Romanies,  by  Ahmed  Bey  Kamal.  This  is  an  especially  important  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  late  periods, 
containing  the  texts  of  over  200  stelae,  most  of  which  were  previously 
unpublished,  with  careful  indexes.  The  bulk  of  the  funerary  stelae  are 
from  Akhmira  and  Aswan. 

Berlin.  Stela  from  Abydos  with  very  obscure  writing,  of  the  34th 
year  of  Senusert  I,  showing  that  the  Great  Oasis  was  then  garrisoned  by 
Egyptian  troops,  and  proving  that  a cenotaph  might  be  erected  at 
Abydos  for  a person  during  his  lifetime,  and  ceremonies  of  offering 
performed  at  its  inauguration.  Schafer,  A.  Z.  xlii.  124. 

Transcript  of  ostracon  from  Thebes,  reproving  a rich  man  for  taking- 
no  interest  in  affairs  and  recommending  him  to  adopt  an  orphan.  Erman, 
A.Z.  xlii.  100. 

Karlsruhe.  Publication  with  photographs  of  the  reliefs  from  a tomb 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty  from  Gizeh,  and  a slab  from  the  tomb  of  a Memphite 
higli-priest  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Wiedemann  u.  Portner,  rlegyut- 
ische  Grabreliefs  zu  Karlsruhe. 

Other  German  and  Swiss  Museums.  Stelae  of  the  Middle  and  New 
Kingdoms  and  later  periods,  with  photographs  and  indices.  Wiedemann 
u.  Portner,  Aegi/ptische  Grabsteine  und  Denks< eine  : Bonn,  Darmstadt , 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  Genf,  Xevfchatel. 

St.  Petersburg.  Transcript  and  translation  of  the  Story  of  the  Ship- 
wrecked Sailor,  from  pap.  No.  1115  of  the  Hermitage  Museum. 
Golenischeff,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  73.  A very  welcome  publication  of 
this  interesting  text  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Leyden.  Monuments  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  see  below,  p.  48. 

British  Museum.  Transcript  of  an  ostracon  in  which  an  official 
asserts  his  honesty.  Erman,  A.  Z.  xlii.  102. 
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(c)  General : — 

Seven  parts  of  Stein dorff’s  Urkunden  ties  Aegyptischen  Altertliums, 
Urkundcn  der  18  Dynastie,  edited  by  Sethe  : comprising  the  historical 
and  biographical  documents  of  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos 
and  their  successors  down  to  and  including  the  reign  of  Hatshepsut. 

Stela  of  King  Tanutamon  with  Osiris.  Jequier,  Rec.  da  Truv. 
xxvii.  171. 

Chassinat  studies  a group  of  papyri  of  Dynasties  XX-XXI  with 
mythological  representations.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  often  bear  the 
title,  “The  book  of  that  which  is  in  Hades,’’  but  are  very  different  from 
the  large  book  of  that  name.  As  an  example,  the  papyrus  3287  of  the 
Louvre  is  reproduced  in  photography.  Bulletin  iii.  129. 

Revillout  prints  a transcript  of  a papyrus  which  he  calls  the  “Burgh 
Papyrus,”  and  attributes  to  the  XXIst  Dynasty,  but  would  find  in  it 
the  Greek  word  ^oKkIov  and  references  to  coined  silver.  P.  S.  B.  A. 
xxviii.  178. 

Hieratic. 

A very  important  addition  to  the  medical  texts  known  from  Egypt  has 
been  made  by  the  publication  of  the  Hearst,  Medical  Papyrus,  found  at  Der 
el  Balias,  and  presented  to  Dr.  Reisner  by  a grateful  fellah.  Thirteen 
closely  written  pages  are  complete,  and  five  others  exist  in  a more  or  less 
imperfect  state.  It  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  or 
somewhat  earlier,  and  presents  close  parallels  to  the  celebrated  Ebers 
Papyrus.  The  text  consists  of  prescriptions  with  a few  incantations. 
Unlike  the  other  medical  texts,  the  Hearst  Papyrus  appears  to  contain  no 
metrological  symbols  nor  prescriptions  of  definite  amounts  of  the  drugs  to 
be  used.  The  full  vocabulary  is  a valuable  feature  of  the  publication, 
which  is  particularly  welcome  as  the  first  memoir  resulting  from  the 
Hearst  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Demotic. 

Spiegelberg  publishes  demotic  inscriptions  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Akoris, 
Alexander  the  Great,  etc.,  collected  in  two  days’  work  with  Mr.  Weigall 
in  the  quarries  of  Turra.  He  states  that  the  graffiti  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  destruction.  Ann.  vi.  219.  Also  a long  article  giving  for  the  first 
time  the  decipherment  of  a number  of  demotic  letters  from  Gebelen,  etc. 
A.  Z.  xlii.  43.  His  publication  of  the  Reinach  Papyri  is  reviewed  by 
M.  Muller  in  0.  L.  Z.  ix.  100. 

The  Leyden  Museum  has  completed  the  publication  of  the  Moral  Papyrus, 
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excellent  lithographic  facsimiles  of  which  had  already  been  edited  by  Prof. 
Pleyte  and  Dr.  Hoeser,  by  a volume  of  photographs  (supplement  to  the 
34th  livr.  of  the  Mons.  da  Musee  d’ Antiquites  des  Pays-Bas  d Leyde). 


History. 

M.  Naville  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  in  the  Rev.  de  V Hist o Ire  des  Religions,  19U5.  His 
view  is  that  “the  followers  of  Horus  ” came  into  Egypt  from  Arabia, 
through  Massawa  and  Ethiopia,  bringing  with  them  some  ideas  and  much 
energy,  and  that  these,  as  a ruling  caste,  developed  the  primitive  African 
civilization  which  they  found  there  into  what  we  know  as  the  Egyptian. 
The  analogies  in  Babylonian  culture  are  to  be  explained  by  its  having 
likewise  a source  in  Arabia. 

Lieblein  is  of  opinion  that  the  centre  of  Egyptian  civilization  was  the 
district  extending  from  Heliopolis  to  Abydos  : he  would  call  the  people 
representing  it  the  Heliopolitan  people.  North  of  them  were  Semitic 
immigrants  into  the  Delta  worshipping  Set,  and  south  of  them  an 
“ Abydenian  people”  immigrant  perhaps  from  the  Red  Sea  littoral. 
P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  29. 

Newberry,  seeking  clues  to  establish  the  relationships  of  the  civilizers 
of  Lower  Egypt,  points  out  that  in  the  early  form  of  the  symbol  of  Neith 
the  shield  is  8-shaped,  like  that  of  the  Mykenaeans,  Hittites,  and  early 
Italians.  P.  S.  B.  J.  xxviii.  68. 

Legge  doubts  the  identification  of  Aha  with  Menes.  P.  S.B.  A.  xxviii. 
14. 

Petrie  criticizes  Sethe’s  arrangement  of  the  Abydos  kings,  and  prefers 
to  retain  his  own  until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming.  P.  S.  B.  A. 
xxvii.  279. 

Gauthier  points  out  the  more  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  Petrie’s 
and  Setiie’s  identification  of  Semempses  with  the  king  whose  Horus 
name  is  Semerkhet.  Bulletin  iv.  229. 

Amelineau  finds  titles  in  the  old  kingdom  of  priests  of  Qa-a  and 
of  two  other  early  kings,  Klieper  and  Sekhem.  Journ.  As.,  Xme  serie, 
vii.  233. 

Gauthier  suggests  that  the  pjramid  named  Her  under  the  IVth 
Dynasty  is  that  of  Dadefre  at  Abu  Eoash.  Bulletin  iv.  236. 

Sethe  points  out  an  error  in  Meyer’s  and  Breasted’s  readings  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  referring  to  the  kings  of  tkeXItk  Dynasty  : 
this  eliminated,  the  dynasty  is  seen  to  consist  of  six,  not  seven  kings,  and  to 
-have  ended  with  Sankhkere.  He  publishes  a new  text,  furnished  by 
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Prof.  Maspero,  referring  to  Uah-ankh  Antef,  points  out  that  Nekht-tep- 
nefer  Antef  occurs  in  an  inscription  published  by  Mariette  from  Abydos, 
and  makes  it  appear  probable  that  Uabankh  and  two  other  Antefs  were  sub- 
kings under  Neblieptre  Mentliotep.  A.  Z.  xlii.  131. 

Legratn  shows  that  Sankhkere’s  name,  Menthotep,  was  known  or 
suspected  as  early  as  1875,  through  a MS.  note  of  Deveria.  Ann.  vi. 
284. 

Maspero  restores  the  name  of  the  princess  Nefert  in  the  title  of 
Sanehat.  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  61.  Discusses  Dynasties  XII-XYII  as 
given  in  the  Marfethonian  fragments  ; he  considers  that  Josephus  took 
his  extracts  not  direct  from  Manetho,  but  from  garbled  versions  in  the 
writings  of  some  Alexandrine  commentator.  Bee.  cle  Trav.  xxviii.  8. 

Spiegelberg  finds  a name  spelt  Sanuosi  in  demotic,  apparently  the 
equivalent  of  Senuserfc  (Usertesen).  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  195. 

Eubeksohn  shows  that  Amenemhat  III  was  worshipped  in  the 
Fayurn  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  under  the  name  Pra-marres.  A.  Z.  xlii. 
111. 

Legrain  publishes  the  titles  of  Khutauire,  Ann.  vi.  133,  of  Sebekemsof  I, 
from  an  obelisk  at  Karnak,  ib.  281,  cylinder  with  name  Ka- Set-Re, 
ib.  134,  and  scarabs  with  combined  names,  Auabre,  etc.,  ib.  137. 

Petrie  describes  the  enclosure  of  Tell-el-Yahudiyeh,  identifying  it  with 
the  Hyksos  camp  of  Avaris,  and  suggests  that  the  six  Semitic  names  of 
some  of  the  Hyksos  kings  furnish  five  of  the  “ six  Phoenician  shepherd 
kings  ” of  Dynasty  XV,  and  that  others  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  “ thirty- 
two  Hellenic  shepherd  kings  ” of  Dynasty  XYI.  He  conjectures  that 
the  strange  epithet  “Hellenic”  is  derived  from  an  original  statement 
implying  that  these  kings  had  command  of  Cyprus  and  of  the 
sea  communications  in  the  Mediterranean.  Man,  1916,  No.  75,  ^ee 
also  p.  30. 

The  siege  of  Sharuluu  by  Ahmose  I occupied  three,  not  five  orjsix  years- 
as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Sethe,  A.  Z.  xlii.  136. 

Translation  of  the  stela  of  Kar-s  of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  I.  Sjoberg, 
Sphinx,  ix.  217. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  sister-in-law  of  Akhenateu  and  the 
wife  of  Haremheb  vrere  one  and  the  same,  under  the  name  Netem-mut. 
Sethe,  however,  shows  that  the  name  of  the  former  must  be  read  Mut- 
benert,  that  of  the  latter  Mut-netemt,  so  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  their 
identity.  A.Z.  xlii.  134. 

Clear  instance  of  Sesi  as  abbreviation  of  the  name  Ramesse,  in  the  name 
of  a private  person.  Wrezinski,  A.  Z.  xlii.  144. 
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Ayrton  rearranges  the  royal  relationships  of  the  end  of  the  XIXth 
Dynasty : Tausert  was  wife  of  Sety  II,  and  surviving  him,  reigned  for  a 
time  independently  : Amenmeses  usurped  the  throne,  but  Siptah,  son 
of  Tausert,  was  put  into  possession  of  his  rights  by  Bai.  P.S.B.A. 
xxviii.  185. 

Legrain  publishes  the  name  of  a king  Ugf  (?)  from  Karnak,  Ann.  vi. 
130,  Ahmesneferteta  (?)  ib.  138,  protocol  of  Tutankhamon,  ib.  192,  two 
chief  prophets  of  Amon,  Ramsesnekht  and  his  son  Esamon,  of  the 
XXth  Dynasty,  ib.  133. 

Legrain  tabulates  a new  arrangement  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  with 
collateral  kings  of  the  XXIIIrd  and  other  Dynasties,  Rec.  de  Trav. 
xxviii.  156,  and  writes  a note  on  the  princess  Mert-tefnut  (Dyn.  XXV?). 
Ann.  vi.  1 38. 

Stiegelberg  discusses  the  name  Psammetichus,  and  suggests  that  it 
means  “the  man  of  (a  god  named)  Methk,”  considering  that  “seller  of 
mixing  bowls  ” could  never  be  the  real  meaning  of  a royal  name.  He  gives 
also  the  demotic  equivalent  of  the  name  Inaros  from  a bilingual  0.  L Z. 
viii.  559,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  197.  A Greek  transcription  of  the  full 
name  of  Amasis  II,  ib.  162,  and  Greek  transcriptions  of  Nekhtnebf, 
ib.  183. 

J.  L.  Myres,  discussing  Eusebius’  list  of  thalassocracies,  attributes 
Egypt’s  dominion  of  the  sea  to  a period  of  sixty  years  from  664  to  604, 
covering  the  reigns  of  Psammetichus  I and  Necho.  The  period  of  sixty 
years  at  this  point  is  the  keystone  of  his  reconstruction  of  the  list. 
J.  H.  S.  xx vi.  84. 

>.  In  the  Revue  d'  Egypt  e et  d’ Orient,  February,  1906,  Maspero  describes 
a visit  to  Asfun  to  examine  the  name  of  “ Psammetichus,  son  of  Neith 
Manklieperre,”  on  the  recently  discovered  ruins  of  a chapel  near  the 
mosque.  Psammetichus  is  here  the  prenomen,  a thing  which  is  wholly 
abnormal;  and  Maspero  concludes  that  a Ptolemaic  restorer,  misunder- 
standing the  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  date,  has  made  a 
confused  compound  of  the  names  of  two  distinct  kings,  Psammetichus 
and  probably  Menkheperre  of  the  XXIst  Dynasty. 

Valuable  study  of  the  title  “ father  of  the  god,”  as  the  term  for  the 
king’s  father  or  father-in-law,  with  a very  full  list  of  examples.  The 
parallel  titles  of  priests  in  relation  to  their  god,  very  common  in  late 
times,  is  slightly  touched  upon.  Borchardt,  Kdn.  Sachs.  Ges.,  Berichten 
lvii.  251. 

Legrain  makes  the  practical  recommendation  that  Egyptian  genea- 
logical trees  should  be  constructed  from  the  texts  in  the  order  given  by 
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the  documents,  tlie  ancestor  being  at  tlie  root,  the  ultimate  descendant  at 
the  top,  as  in  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  This  mode  avoids  errors  instead  of 
courting  them  as  the  inverse  mode  does,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
repetition  of  titles.  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  1. 

Bissing  utters  a useful  warning  against  the  dangers  of  utilizing 
genealogical  statements  uncritically  for  history.  As  Gardiner  has 
shown  in  his  edition  of  the  Suit  of  Mes,  expressions  like  “father,” 
“ mother,”  and  “brother,”  are  used  in  the  vaguest  way.  Rec.de  Trav. 
xxviii.  6. 

Breasted’s  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  Historical  Documents,  four  volumes 
of  translations  of  historical  texts  (besides  an  elaborate  index  promised), 
forms  a practically  complete  corpus  in  translation  of  the  material  known 
up  to  the  present  year  for  the  whole  of  Egyptian  History  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses,  thus  bringing  together  before  the 
eye  of  every  student  an  immense  store  of  inscriptions  that  were  hitherto 
practically  inaccessible.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  before. 

The  same  author’s  History  of  Egyptians  benefited  greatly  from  his  close 
study  of  the  historical  texts.  The  references  to  the  “ Records  ” have 
enabled  Breasted  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  other  footnotes,  and 
the  narrative  is  not  broken  by  discussions  and  the  recording  of  unessential 
details.  The  book  thus  holds  a unique  place  amongst  the  histories  of 
Egypt. 

Schafer  re-edits  the  so-called  “ stela  of  the  Excommunication  ” from 
Gebel  Barkal  (Napata).  Most  interpreters,  following  Maspero’s  early 
reading,  have  seen  in  it  a record  of  the  excommunication  of  an  heretical 
sect  of  eaters  of  raw  meat  (by  a king  whose  cartouches  are  carefully 
erased).  Prof.  Schafer  proves  that  it  refers  to  the  expulsion  from  the 
temple  at  Napata  of  a priestly  family  guilty  of  a murder  : he  considers  that 
it  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  end  of  the  YHth  century  b.c.  Clio 
(Beitr.  z.  alt.  Gesch.  vi.  287). 


Chronology. 

Mahler  contends  that  Meyer’s  dates  calculated  by  astrouomy  have  to 
be  reduced  by  three  years  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  tablet  of 
Canopus.  He  suggests  that  the  “ great  year  ” in  the  Beni  Hasan  list  of 
festivals  is  the  Sothic  period,  the  “ little  year  ” the  period  of  four  years, 
and  upholds  his  view  regarding  the  new-moon  dates  of  the  Kahun  papyrus. 
0.  L.  Z.  viii.  473,  535,  ix.  34. 
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H.  Gauthier  prints  a useful  study  of  the  geographical  names  in  the 
nome  of  Aklimim.  Bull.  iv.  39. 

Legrain  re-studies  the  expression  “southern  city”  for  the  district  of 
Thebes.  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  183. 

Spiegelberg  explains  Mwcdpcov  NPjaos  in  Hdt.  Ill  26  as  a false 
translation  of  Oasis,  A.  Z.  xlii.  85,  and  discusses  the  city  Smenu  (formerly 
read  Sunn)  of  the  crocodile  god.  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  167. 

Fourtau  proposes  to  identify  the  channel  cleared  by  Usertesen  II  and 
Tethmosis  III  at  the  First  Cataract  with  the  Bab  el  Madaik  on  the  west 
side  ; the  five  channels  mentioned  in  the  Inscript  ion  of  Una  would  be  on  the 
east  side.  Ann.  vi.  1. 


Foreign  Relations. 

MM.  Capitan  and  Amand  d'Agnel  exhibited  to  the  French  Academy 
two  almost  identical  series  of  implements,  the  one  collected  in  Egypt,  the 
other  on  the  lie  de  Riou,  13  kilometres  from  Marseilles.  Many  of  the 
types  had  not  hitherto  been  found  outside  Egypt,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  been  brought  thence  to  the  island,  but  apparently  in  ancient 
times.  They  are  described  as  forming  part  of  a series  of  remains  of 
different  ages  found  on  this  deserted  island  and  ranging  from  the  Roman 
to  the  early  neolithic  period.  C.  R.,  1905,  423. 

One  of  the  Knossos  tombs  (No.  99)  opened  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans 
contained  an  Egyptian  scarab,  and  the  Royal  Tomb  many  Egyptian  alabaster 
vessels,  published  in  Archaeologia,  lix.  479,  536. 

H.  R.  Hall  discusses  some  points  of  probable  resemblance  if  not  of 
relationship  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths,  /.  H.  IS. 
xxv.  320,  and  adds  a note  on  the  two  pyramids  of  Moeris  (Amenemhet  III). 
ib.  xxvi.  176. 

Lichtenberg,  in  “Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Cyprus,” 
draws  largely  upon  Egyptian  evidence,  Mitth.  d.  Vorderns  Ges.  1906 
(vol.  xi.)  No.  2. 

Max  Muller  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  Hittite  king  Mauthenre 
may  be  the  same  as  Mausolus  and  equivalent  also  to  the  Assyrian 
Mutallu.  0.  L.  Z.  viii.  511. 

Carian  inscriptions  from  Egypt  are  published  and  discussed  by  Sayce. 
P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  172. 

A fine  statuette  of  an  Egyptian  official,  from  the  excavations  at  Gezer, 
dating  from  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  probably  from  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 
Macaltster,  P.  E.  F.  Q.  S.  1905,  317 : Griffith,  ib.  1906,  121. 
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Max  Muller  reviews  Heyes’  Bib  el  und  Aegrjpten.  0.  L.  Z.  ix.  272. 

Sethe,  reviewing  Miketta’s  Pharao  d> s Auszuges,  questions  whether 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  may  not  have  taken  place  under  the 
Xllth  Dynasty,  and  the  Exodus  have  been  connected  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos.  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  1904,  932. 

Spiegelberg’s  Aeqijpt.  Randglossen  z.  Alt.  Test,  reviewed  by  Ceder- 
berg.  Sphinx,  ix.  187. 

In  his  communication  to  the  Berlin  Academy  on  Per  Moses-Sage  und 
die  Lewiten,  overlooked  in  preparing  the  last  Report,  Ed.  Meyer  traces 
circumcision  among  the  Hebrews  and  Messianic  prophecies  to  Egyptian 
origins,  pointing  out  how  great  was  the  influence  of  Egypt  upon  Southern 
Syria  and  the  nomads  of  Southern  Palestine.  The  Jewish  worship, 
however,  was  apparently  quite  independent  of  Egypt.  Sitzb.  Bed.  ATcarl. 

1905,  640.  The  subject  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  same  author’s 
Die  Israeliten  und,  Hire  Nachbarstcemme,  where  also  the  theory  of  a north- 
Arabian  Musri  distinct  from  Egypt  is  fully  disposed  of. 

Mrs.  Grenfell  contributes  some  notes  on  Egyptian  mythology  and  the 
Bible  to  the  Monist.  1906,  p.  169. 

Spiegelberg  quotes  occurrences  of  “ the  God”  (i.e.  the  sun-god  Re  ?)  in 
Egyptian  proper  names,  as  illustrating  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph, 
meaning,  “ the  God  spake  and  he  liveth,”  A.  Z.  xlii.  84;  discusses  the  name 
Naphtuhim,  suggesting  that  it  can  be  explained  without  any  correction 
of  the  text,  e.g.  as  Na-p-Atoh,  “ people  of  the  Delta  marshes,”  O.  L.  Z.  ix. 
276.  KolKt)  Xvpla  may  be  connected  with  the  Egyptian  name  Khol  (?) 
for  Palestine,  etc.,  ib.  ix.  106,  and  Phicol  (Gen.  xxi.  22)  may  mean  “ the 
Syrian/’  like  Phinehas  “ the  negro,”  ib.  109. 

Calice  points  out  that  the  name  of  the  nemset  vase,  which  occurs  as 
namsa  in  the  Amarna  tablets,  may  itself  be  derived  from  an  old  Babylonian 
nnmzitu,  O.  L.  Z.  ix.  47. 

Sethe  shows  the  importance  of  the  cedar-forests  of  the  Lebanon  to 
the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times,  and  of  Kopni  (Byblos)  as  the 
port  for  Lebanon ; and  quotes  a fragmentary  inscription  which  he  has 
discovered  in  a Theban  tomb,  very  ingeniously  proving  it  to  have 
described  an  expedition  to  Byblos  to  obtain  cedar.  Sitzb.  Bert.  A had. 

1906,  p.  356.  Erman  develops  the  same  theme,  proving  especially  that  the 
“Mistress  of  Byblos”  (ultimately  considered  to  be  Hathor)  is  referred  to  not 
only  in  the  New  Kingdom  but  also  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  when  women 
took  the  title  of  the  goddess  for  their  names.  A.  Z.  xlii.  109. 

Spiegelberg  has  made  a valuable  collection  of  the  Egyptian  proper 
names  and  words  occurring  in  the  Aramaic  documents  from  Egypt, 
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Aegyptisches  Sprachgut  in  den  aus  Aegypten  stammendcn  uramdischen 
Urkunden  der  Perserzeit,  reprinted  from  the  Orientalische  Studien  (under 
the  editorship  of  Bezold),  dedicated  to  Noldeke  on  the  occasion  of  his 
70th  birthday. 

Lidzbarski  discusses  the  Aramaic  papyri  and  ostraca  of  the  Persian 
period  from  Egypt,  and  publishes  two  new  ostraca  from  the  Berlin  collec- 
tion : a third  ostracon  is  of  special  importance  as  containing  the  name 
Theodoros  and  thus  belonging  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  Ephem.f.  Sem. 
Epigr.  ii.  210.  On  p.  268  he  deals  with  the  Nabataean  graffiti  of  Wadi 
Gadammeh. 

Note  on  settlements  of  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the  early  Ptolemaic  times 
in  the  Faiyum  and  in  Persian  times,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  new 
Aramaic  papyri  from  Elephantine.  Mahaffy,  Mel.  Nicole,  659. 

On  Semitic  worship  in  Sinai.  Petrie,  Man,  1905,  No.  104. 

Erman  points  out  that,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a (German) 
king  of  the  Alemanni  opposed  to  Julian  in  357  a.d.,  having  studied  Greek 
mysteries,  cultivated  Isis-worship  and  changed  the  name  of  his  nephew 
from  Agenarichus  to  Serapion.  A.  Z.  xlii.  110. 


Philology  and  Palaeography. 

Max  Muller,  ending  his  long  article  on  transliteration  (Arch.  Iiep. 
1904-5,  p.  98)  deals  with  the  reed-flower  l,  the  Egyptian  vulture  ’,  etc. 
He  expresses  the  hope  that,  after  full  discussion,  a more  practical  trans- 
literation may  be  arrived  at  than  hitherto.  O.  L.  Z.  viii.  413. 

H.  Junker,  whose  work  on  the  Ptolemaic  texts  was  referred  to  in  last 
year’s  Peport,  has  published  a Grammatilc  der  Denderatexte  showing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sacred  language  as  written  in  the  temple  of  Dendera. 
The  difficult  question  of  transcribing  the  words  in  the  variable  and 
unphonetic  spelling  of  the  time  is  well  solved  by  giving  to  the  roots  the 
forms  which  they  have  in  classical  Egyptian. 

Miss  M.  A.  Murray  has  published  an  Elementary  Egyptian  Grammar 
founded  on  that  of  Erman,  and  simplified  for  popular  use. 

For  the  Berlin  Wdrterbuch  der  Aegypt'uchen  Sprache  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  has  promised  a large  subvention  from  1906  to  1911,  and  a 
contract  has  been  made  with  the  publisher.  During  1905  Sethe 
collated  and  copied  texts  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  in 
the  Cairo  Museum  : Gardiner  studied  papyri  of  the  New  Kingdom 

in  England,  Leyden  and  Turin : the  principal  papyri  of  Prof.  Goleni- 
scheff's  collection  were  copied  : the  work  on  the  inscriptions  of  the 
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Dendera  temple  was  finished,  and  Junker  has  began  those  of  Edfa. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  other  departments,  and  two  sections, 
hm  and  hn,  have  been  put  into  form  as  specimens  of  the  final  work. 
Erman,  Sitzb.  Berl.  Akad.  1906,  88. 

New  interpretations  of  several  passages  in  the  “ Yoyage  of  Unamun,” 
Maspero,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  15,  and  in  the  Story  of  Sanehat, 
ib.  61,  72. 

Passage  in  the  Ritual  of  Ammon.  Andersson,  Sphinx,  ix.  199. 

Kevillout  continues  his  study  of  Krall’s  demotic  Historische  Roman, 
with  transcriptions  into  hieroglyphic,  etc.,  Rev.  Eg.  xi.  163  ; and  reviews 
Griffith  and  Thompson’s  Demotic  Magical  Papyrus  of  London  and 
Leiden,  ib.  176,  with  transcription  of  part,  p.  178  et  seqq. 

The  words  meaning  " slave.”  J.  Baillet,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  193, 
xxviii.  113. 

Sunu  uab  in  sacrificial  scene  = sphragistes,  Chassinat,  Bulletin 
iv.  223. 

Mr  written  amy-r.  Lange,  A.Z.  xlii.  142. 

Name  of  the  Pskhent  crown.  Pierret,  P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  189. 

Gemnikai  not  possible  as  the  reading  of  the  name  on  the  mastaba 
publishe  1 by  Yon  Bissing  : it  must  be  Kagemni.  Sethe,  A.  Z.  xlii.  142. 

Khetemy  = seal-maker,  Spiegelberg,  P.  S.B.A.  xxvii.  287  : "lay  on 
the  ground  ” = “give  birth  to,”  id.  Arch.  f.  Relig.  ix.  (March,  1906). 

The  “ emphasizing”  particle  an  (n),  as  well  as  m (in  m-k)  and  as,  means 
"see!”;  an  important  suggestion,  Spiegelberg,  Rec.  de  Trap,  xxviii. 
185. 

Ingenious  derivation  of  the  late-Egvptian  negative  b-py  from  b and  the 
verb pr.  Calice,  A.Z.  xlii.  137. 

Spiegelberg  discusses  anr,  later  aan,  “ baboon,”  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii. 
162,  .strain,  “judges,”  ib.  170,  priestly  title  as,  ib.  176,  tp-rd  canon  of  propor- 
tions founded  on  the  foot,  ib.  180;  in  demotic  shorn,  " rent,”  rm-n-ei, 
“director,”  p mh-snau,  “ vice-principal,”  ib.  196,  the  name  Inaros,  ib.  197, 
ame,  "herdsman,”  nikephorus,  and  phrases  nto  pen  sliai  anok  pen  siklif, 
on  n khei,  ib.  201. 

A word  generally  written  with  two  hearts,  and  meaning  perhaps  " idol,” 
“ sacred  image,”  Legrain,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  180. 

SghAfer  discusses  and  explains  a passage  in  Horapollo  relating  to  the 
goddess  Seslit  in  a short  but  important  article.  The  descriptions  of  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  in  Horapollo  are  full  of  misunderstandings,  and  the 
signs  which  he  described  were  probably  as  badly  formed  as  in  the  17th 
century  copies  of  lurcher:  some  groups,  otherwise  unintelligible,  when 
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written  out  according  to  the  description,  are  seen  to  have  a resemblance 
to  real  groups  bearing  the  meaning  which  Horapollo  assigns  to  them. 
A.  Z.  xlii.  72. 

Deiber  discusses  the  statements  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarding 
Egyptian  writing,  in  the  Xth  memoir  of  the  Institut  Fran  gain  de 
V Archeologie  Orientale  am  Caive.  Clement  d' Alexandria  et  VEgypte. 

Jequier  discusses  a group  of  symbols  that  accompanies  certain  temple- 
scenes.  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  170. 

A.  H.  Gardiner  makes  it  appear  probable  that  the  sign  of  the  herdsman 
or  guardian  should  be  read  minu  in  the  sense  of  herdsman,  the  value  sa 
being  confined  to  other  meanings.  He  would  also  read  a certain  well- 
known  title  as  minu  Neklien,  distinguishing  it  from  the  judicial  title 
re-Nekhen.  The  article,  which  is  largely  founded  on  the  collections 
for  the  Berlin  Wbrterbuch,  seems  to  exhaust  the  material  at  present  avail- 
able. A.  Z.  xlii.  116. 

The  sign  of  the  vase  of  granite,  Weill,  Sphinx,  x.  11.  The  chick  (not 
chicken!),  Bissing,  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  169.  The  eagle  (suggested  value 
i rather  than  tin),  Naville,  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  150.  The  axe  in  the 
word  for  carpentering  mdh  not  aqh,  Sethe,  A.  Z.  xlii.  142.  Suggestion 
that  sa-sign  is  a razor  with  or  without  its  cover,  not  the  lid  of  a quiver ; a 
coloured  example  is  much  needed,  Borchardt,  A.  Z.  xlii.  78.  sma  sign 
depicts  lungs  hanging  from  windpipe  and  means  “lungs,”  Borchardt, 
A.  Z.  xlii.  80.  For  Miss  Murray’s  important  collection  of  hieroglyphs 
see  above,  p.  32. 

Spiegelberg  discusses  the  hieroglyphs  spd,  “ a thorn,”  “to  sharpen,” 
Bee.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  165,  smt,  “ desert,”  ib.  169,  sk,  “ a broom,”  “sweeper,” 
ib.  178. 

Legrain  notes  a peculiar  variety  of  the  sign  of  the  scribe’s  outfit. 
Ann.  vi.  139. 


Beligion. 

M.  Capart  has  written  a bibliographical  review  of  the  literature- 
relating  to  Egyptian  religion,  followed  by  an  account  of  works  published 
in  1904.  Bulletin  Critique  des  Beligions  de  /’ Egypte  in  Rev.  de  l'  Ilistoire 
dcs  Beligions,  li.  pp.  192-259. 

M.  G.  Kyle,  studying  Egyptian  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  rites,  finds 
no  indication  of  burning  them  in  the  representations  : nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  were  of  an  expiatory  character.  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  161. 

Spiegelberg  suggests  that  the  anointing  of  officials,  of  which  he  finds- 
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evidence  in  Egypt,  had  the  idea  of  protection.  Arch.  f.  Rdigionswis ix. 
(March,  1906)  and  Rec.  de  Truv.  xxviii.  184. 

Pissing  quotes  a representation  of  the  birth  of  Ee,  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  similar  to  that  on  Ostr.  25074  of  the  Cairo  Museum.  Rec.  de 
Trau.  xxviii.  112. 

A.  Deiber  discusses  passages  in  the  work  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
which  refer  to  the  pagan  priesthood,  etc.,  in  Egypt.  Xth  memoir  of  the 
Inst.  Franc,  de  VArcheologie  Orientate  ait  Caire. 

Erman  publishes  extracts  from  a hymn  to  Ammon  on  an  ostracon  in 
the  British  Museum  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  heresy  of  Akhenaten  as 
an  attack  upon  that  god.  A.  7j.  xlii.  106. 

Dr.  Budge  has  issued  three  new  vols.  in  the  series  of  Boohs  on  Egypt  and 
Chalda  'a,  entitled  The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell,  reprinting  the  texts 
and  scenes  of  “ The  Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld,”  and  “ The 
Book  of  Gates,”  fiom  the  tomb  and  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I,  etc.,  with 
translations.  The  third  volume,  in  which  these  texts  are  discussed  and 
analyzed,  contains  illustrations  from  the  Booh  of  the  Dead  and  a remark- 
able early  chapter  (published  by  Lacau  and  translated  by  J.  Baillet), 
intended  to  ensure  the  reunion  of  the  deceased  with  his  family  in  the 
underworld.  It  is  known  only  on  two  coffins  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  from 
El  Be;  shell. 

Capart  quotes  examples  of  a formula  “following  him  by  his  has  ” 
on  funerary  texts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  A.  Z.  xlii.  144. 

Bissing  writes  a note  on  the  wolf-  and  dog  gods,  with  reference  to  the 
figures  in  the  tomb  at  Ivom  esh  Shugafa  near  Alexandria.  Rec.  de  Trav. 
xxvii.  249. 

Loret  points  out  that  the  name  of  the  god  Seth  or  Set  terminates  with 
lih  or  sh  in  all  early  texts.  The  name  was  therefore  Setekh  and  the  same 
as  that  written  Sutekh  in  the  New  Kingdom.  In  quite  late  times  it  came 
to  be  written  Suti  and  Set.  Loret  believes  that  the  animal  of  Set  was  an 
Asiatic  hound,  and  promises  a memoir  on  this  subject.  E.  S.  B.  A., 
xxviii.  123. 

Chassinat,  who  pointed  out  the  reading  Ukh  for  the  name  of  a god  at 
Meir,  gives  a representation  of  a god  of  this  name  from  Edfu.  Bulletin, 
iv.  103. 

Naville  discusses  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  of  Siwah. 
Quintus  Curtius  describes  the  deity  as  closely  resembling  an  “ umbilicus  ” 
set  with  gems.  M.  Naville  would  compare  the  early  slate  “ palettes  ” 
with  circular  central  hollow,  in  which  he  thinks  a boss  was  placed  for 
worship.  Apropos  of  this  he  repeats  his  reading  of  the  name  (Nar)-mer 
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as  Bezau  for  Boetlios,  the  first  king  of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty.  C B. 
1906,  25. 

H.  Gauthier  identifies  the  goddess  Triphis,  known  only  in  late 
inscriptions,  as  a form  of  Isis.  Bulletin,  iii.  165. 

Spiegelberg  writes  on  the  Sekhem-staff  as  emblem  of  various  gods, 
Bee.  d i Trav.  xxviii.  163:  Thermuth  as  a goddess  of  terror  in  the 
Pyramid  Texts,  ib.  179  : temple  of  Arnenre  at  Memphis,  ih.  180  : form  of 
Chons  11  having  Authority  in  Thebes”  appearing  on  the  Bentresli  stela 
(which  is  probably  Ptolemaic),  Harsenuphis  and  Shu  = Heracles,  ib.  181, 
Isis  Esenkhebis,  i.e.  Isis  in  Khemmis  (Buto)  ib.  182. 

Gardiner  prints  a full  transcript  with  translations  and  notes  of  a very 
obscure  hieratic  text,  written  in  the  reign  of  Baineses  II.,  which  has  been 
published  among  the  Leyden  papyri.  It  is  a hymn  to  Amnion,  in  regard 
to  which  Goodwin  long  ago  recognized  that  the  chapters  were  headed 
with  a numeral,  and  began  and  ended  with  words  having  a sound  similar 
to  the  numeral  : no  attempt,  however,  had  been  previously  made  to  trans- 
late the  text.  Apart  from  its  form,  the  interest  of  the  hymn  is  mainly 
philological.  A.  Z.  xlii.  12,  cf.  145. 

In  his  work  entitled  Hellenistische  Wundererzdldungev,  p.  103, 
Reitzenstein  illustrates  from  non-Egyptian  sources  the  motif  of  a spell 
in  the  Leyden  demotic  Magical  Papyrus  l-epresenting  Anubis  as  son  and 
heir  of  Osiris  fetched  from  abroad  (Syria)  by  his  mother. 

Literature. 

The  third  edition  of  Maspero’s  Contes  populaires  de  VEgypte  Ancienne 
is  thoroughly  revised  from  that  of  1889,  and  enlarged  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  newly  discovered  tales,  especially  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Unamon,  the  second  story  of  Seton  Khamuesi,  and  Krall’s  demotic  story 
of  the  recovery  of  Inaros’  cuirass.  Maspero  shows  how  little  account  the 
popular  legends  took  of  actual  history,  and  that  Manetho  derived  his 
stories  of  the  kings  for  his  history  from  the  popular  legends. 

In  Melanges  Nicole,  p.  349,  Maspero  proposes  a new  restoration  for  the 
beginning  of  the  second  story  of  Khamuesi. 

Wiedemann  writes  on  beginnings  of  dramatic  poetry  in  ancient  Egypt : 
he  notes  the  appearance  of  pantomimic  gestures  and  attitudes  in  religious 
and  other  scenes,  which,  however,  neglected  the  truly  popular  usages. 
Mystery  plays  are  known  to  have  been  performed  for  Osiris  and  for  other 
deities.  Melanges  Nicole,  p.  561. 

The  Instruction  of  Ptahliotep  and  the  Instruction  of  Ke'gemni  by 
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Battiscombe  G.  Gunn,  in  the  series  of  small  books  entitled  The  Wisdom 
of  the  East,  is  a very  intelligent  and  to  some  extent  independent  rendering 
of  these  difficult  texts  : the  “ Instruction  of  Ameuemhat  ” is  included  in  the 
volume. 

Law. 

Revillout,  Journ.  As.  vi.  473,  discusses  the  inscriptions  of  Amten 
(Methen)  from  the  juridical  and  economic  standpoint,  and  prints  a study 
■of  “ Woman  in  Antiquity,”  ib.  vii.  57,  162,  345. 

The  «y pathos  yd/aoi  in  demotic  texts : several  varieties  of  demotic 
marriage  contracts  are  noted.  Spiegelberg,  Eec.  de  Trav,  xxviii.  190. 

Natural  History  and  Science. 

The  question  of  the  craniology  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  further  dis- 
cussed by  Keith  in  Man,  1906,  No.  2,  and  Thompson  and  MacIver  have 
replied  in  No.  36. 

Loret  and  Gaillard  have  published  a second  series  of  La  faune 
momifiee.  The  subjects  here  treated  are : figures  of  Bes  containing 
human  embryos ; apes  and  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  oxen,  sheep  and  goats, 
falcons,  geese,  etc,;  and  a series  of  embalmed  offerings  of  meat.  M.  Loret 
contributes  a preface  indicating  the  importance  of  these  researches  for 
Egyptology  ; the  offerings  in  particular  enable  him  to  identify  with  more 
certainty  than  hitherto  the  meaning  of  corresponding  words  in  the  lists 
of  offerings. 

Prof.  W.  Ridgeway’s  learned  work  on  The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Horse  argues  for  Libya  as  the  original  home  of  the  “ Arab  ” 
breed.  Egyptian  evidence  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  and  may  be  expected 
to  contribute  largely  to  future  discussions  of  the  problem. 

W.  J.  Younger  finds  signs  of  a disease,  due  to  hard  particles  of  food 
lodged  between  the  gums  and  the  teeth,  exceedingly  common  in  the 
collections  of  Egyptian  mummies  at  Cairo  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Smith,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
No  trace  of  dental  art  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  mummies.  Pyorrhea 
Alveolaris  printed  by  H.  Clarke,  Paris,  1906. 

Wiedemann  has  written  a very  curious  and  learned  article  on  the 
employment  of  “mummy”  as  a medicine.  Starting  from  the  classical 
prescriptions  of  asphalt  or  pitch,  in  Persian  mumiai,  which  was  much  used 
in  embalming,  the  mediaeval  physicians  turned  first  to  the  supposed 
exudations  from  Egyptian  mummies  as  a ’ sovereign  remedy,  then  to 
portions  of  mummies  themselves,  and  finally  to  the  dried  or  prepared  flesh 
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of  criminals,  etc.  During  the  18th  century  the  importance  of  mummy  in 
all  its  forms  in  European  medicine  waned,  and  before  1850  it  was  quite 
obsolete.  Wiedemann,  Zeitsch.  d.  Vereins  far  Rheinische  u.  Westfalische 
Volkskande,  19(J6,  1. 

(For  the  IT-arst  Medical  Papyrus,  see  above,  p.  34 ) 

The  first  volume  of  Ginzel’s  important  Handbuch  der  Muthematische  and 
Techn incite  Chronologie,  intended  as  the  modern  equivalent  of  Ideler’s 
Handbuch  of  1826,  deals  with  the  chronological  systems  of  the  Eastern 
nations  (excepting  the  Hebrews),  together  with  Central  America,  etc.  The 
Egyptian  section  was  found  by  the  author  to  be  the  most  troublesome  of 
all.  It  was  originally  founded  on  Biiugsch's  translations,  hut  later  was 
largely  re-cast  with  Prof.  Schafer’s  aid,  and  is  characterized  by  extreme 
caution.  The  author  expresses  the  wish  that  Brugsch’s  work  may  he 
thoroughly  revised  by  a specialist.  This  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  with 
index. 

Arithmetical  tables  written  on  stuccoed  boards  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 
Daressy,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  62. 

The  Kepiipiov  measure  and  the  “divine  cubit”  in  demotic  texts. 
Spiegelberg,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  187. 

Borchardt  has  published  a remarkable  memoir  on  the  ancient  Nilo- 
meters,  illustrating  especially  those  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  age 
from  observations  made  chiefly  in  1896,  with  new  plans,  photographs,  and 
copies  of  the  inscriptions.  On  correlating  the  series  it  seems  probable  that 
the  most  ancient  Nilometer  was  at  or  near  Rodah,  and  that  a number  of 
others  were  established  later  at  different  points  on  the  river  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  the  attempt  being  made  to  fix  zero  points  throughout  the 
country  to  correspond,  with  that  at  Rodah.  The  standard  of  fall  for  this 
purpose  was  probably  made  by  observation  between  Rodah  and  the  sea,  and 
was  carried  uniformly  through  Upper  Egypt  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
fall  was  there  more  rapid.  In  Roman  times  a zero  point  was  established 
by  experiment  above  the  First  Cataract,  at  Philae,  and  further  points  were 
calculated  from  it  southward  throughout  the  Dodecaschoenus.  Nilmesser 
und  Nilstandsmarken,  from  the  appendix  to  the  Abhandlungen  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1906. 

Prehistoric  Archaeology. 

That  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  arguing  from  the  presence  of 
so-called  “Eoliths”  in  the  Egyptian  gravels  is  shown  by  a paper  in  which 
M.  Boule  gives  photographs  of  the  chipped  “ Eoliths”  produced  from  flints 
freshly  dug  from  the  chalk  by  the  washing  mills  of  cement  works,  the 
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action  in  these  being  closely  analogous  to  that  of  a torrent  stream.  L' Origin e 
ties  Eolithes  in  V A ntkr apologia,  tome  xvi.  p.  257.  Similar  results  from 
various  accidental  causes  have  been  noticed  also  by  English  observers. 
See  An/hrop.  Journ.  xxxv.  337,  and  Man,  1905-0. 

A French  translation  of  Schweinfurth's  article  on  Eolithic  and  Palaeo- 
lithic remains  in  Egypt  noticed  in  the  last  Report  (p.  55)  will  be  found  in 
Ann.  vi.  9. 

Seton-Karr  figures  flint  implements  from  a neolithic  settlement  found 
by  him  in  the  desert  north  of  the  Fayum,  Ann.  vi.  185,  and  describes  and 
figures  rude  stone  chisels  used  in  quarrying  both  at  the  Theban  tombs 
and  in  the  flint-mines  of  the  Eastern  desert,  ih.  p.  170. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Archaic  Objects  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  by  J.  E. 
Quibell,  forms  two  volumes  illustrated  almost  entirely  by  hand  drawings. 
It  comprises  only  those  objects  that  were  in  the  Museum  in  1899, 
including  much  unpublished  material  from  AmLlixeau’s  finds. 

Fragment  of  a dog-headed  slate  in  the  MacG-regor  Collection, 
published  by  Legge,  P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  87. 

Antiquities  and  Archaeology. 

The  first  three  fascicules  have  appeared  of  a sumptuous  publication  of 
typical  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  edited  by  Prof,  von  Pissing,  one  of 
its  objects  being  to  provide  lecturers  with  suitable  illustrations.  The 
complete  work  (twelve  fascicules)  is  to  contain  144  plates  in  fine  helio- 
gravure with  descriptive  text.  The  parts  already  issued  comprise  some 
familiar  pieces  like  the  Sheikh  el  Beled,  but  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
are  either  entirely  new  or,  at  least,  more  worthily  reproduced  than  hitherto. 
They  show  how  greatly  the  collections  of  Egyptian  sculpture  have  been 
enriched  in  recent  years,  and  all  are  of  high  interest,  including  some  fine 
examples  from  the  author’s  collection  at  Munich.  Von  Bissing,  Denhmdlcr 
JEgijptischer  Shulptur.  Borchardt  criticizes  the  publication  rather 
severely  in  Gotting.  gel  Anz.  1906,  552. 

Under  the  title  Beschreibun  / cler  JEgyptischen  Sammlung  der  Nieder- 
landischen  Reichsvmseums  der  Altcrthumer  in  Leiden,  the  authorities  of 
the  Leyden  Museum,  Prof.  Holwerda  and  Dr.  Boeser,  have  commenced  a 
description  and  photographic  publication  on  a large  scale  of  its  principal 
treasures,  including  those  already  edited  in  lithography  in  the  old  series  of 
Monumens.  The  first  livraison  comprises  the  monuments  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  including  a fine  raastaba-chapel  of  the  Vth  Dynasty  from 
Saqqareh,  and  a number  of  statues  of  the  Illrd  Dynasty. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  at  Ny-Carlsberg  (Copenhagen)  have  been  edited 
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by  Vald.  Schmidt  in  the  sumptuous  publication  La  Gl yptotheyuo  Ny-CarU- 
berg.  Reduced  copies  of  the  photographs,  together  with  the  descriptions, 
are  also  published  separately  at  a moderate  price  ( Choix  de  Monuments 
Egyptians).  They  include  rare  figures  of  Set  and  Anubis  in  bronze  from 
the  Sabatier  collection,  and  a fine  head  of  the  IVth  Dynasty.  Reviewed 
by  Andersson,  Sphinx,  x.  39. 

Garstang  describes  and  restores  the  tablet  of  Mena  from  Negadeh 
by  the  help  of  the  new  fragment  and  a duplicate  found  by  him  in  1904. 
The  design  isnow  practically  complete.  A.  Z.  xlii.  61. 

In  the  Monuments  et  Memuires  of  the  Academy,  tome  xii.,  Benedite 
publishes  the  superb  stela  in  the  Louvre  of  the  “Serpent”  king  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  found  by  Amelineau  in  1895  in  one  of  the  royal  tombs  at 
Abydos.  The  heliogravure  bring  out  well  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship. M.  Benedite  notes  that  the  stela,  which  is  of  hard  limestone, 
still  bears  traces  of  colouring. 

Whereas  the  ordinary  convention  of  Egyptian  artists  in  bas-relief  shows 
the  face  in  profile,  and  the  shoulders  on  a plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  head,  Madsen  gives  examples  from  the  Old  Kingdom  of  an  exceptional 
treatment  in  which  the  near  shoulder  and  pendant  arm  are  shown  against 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  body ; but  the  attempt  was  not  made  from  a study  of 
the  natural  position  of  the  limb,  and  the  result  is  extremely  grotesque  and 
ungainly.  A.  Z.  xlii.  65. 

Spiegelberg  points  out  that  the  stone  core  in  the  hands  of  statues  is 
confined  to  male  figures,  female  figures  having  the  hands  open.  He  con- 
siders that  it  is  not  a mere  convention,  but  probably  represents  a 
6- e/ihem- sceptre.  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  174. 

Edgar  contributes  to  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxvii.  137  an  article  on  sculptors’ 
models  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  a study  of  the  Egyptian  canon  of 
proportions. 

Bissing  writes  on  the  figures  of  metal-workers  (formerly  thought  to  be 
glass-blowers)  in  the  tombs.  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  20. 

Daressy  publishes  a rude  sculpture  of  a warrior  riding  a horse,  on  a 
fragment  of  stone  from  Ivaruak.  Ann.  vi.  97. 

Erman  draws  attention  to  a representation  (in  many  ways  unique)  of 
an  artist  in  the  New  Kingdom,  placed  almost  like  a signature  in  a corner 
of  his  own  picture.  He  is  the  artist  who  depicted  a number  of  the  earlier 
kings  in  the  tomb  of  Anliurkliaui,  dating  from  about  the  reign  of 
Harnesses  IV.  He  is  represented  with  long  hair  and  in  a peculiar  dress 
and  attitude  that  recall  the  Chinese  rather  than  the  Egyptian  style. 
A.  Z.  xlii.  128. 
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. The  coil 3 often  worn  on  the  heal  of  persons  in  tomb-scenes  of  the  New 
Kingdom  is  for  a lornment,  not  a sponge  for  ointment.  Spiegelbzrg, 
lire.  dp.  Tran,  xxviii.  173. 

Edgar  shows  that  the  Greek  portraits  from  Egypt  begin  somewhat 
earlier  than  Petrie  thought,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Clandian  epocli  in 
the  first  century  a.d.,  and  continued  into  the  second  century.  For  the 
mucli-advertised  opinion  that  they  are  Ptolemaic  there  is  no  ground. 
J.  H.  S.  xxv.  225. 

Newberry  has  published  a valuable  book  entitled  Scarabs,  illustrated 
with  forty-four  plates,  one  of  which  reproduces  the  presentation  of  the 
official  seal  to  a prince  of  Kusli  from  a scene  discovered  by  the  author  in 
the  tomb  of  Huy;  six  are  of  cylinder  seals  and  the  remainder  of  scarab- 
seals,  all  beautifully  drawn,  with  a very  interesting  and  well-illustrated 
introduction  discussing  their  employment.  He  has  supplemented  this 
memoir  by  publishing  a scene  in  the  tomb  of  Thy  at  Saqqareh  repre- 
senting a seal-maker  at  work.  P.  S.  B.  A.  xxvii.  286. 

Legge  publishes  further  examples  of  magic  ivory  wands,  P.  S.  B.  A. 
xxvii.  297  (cf.  A.  B.  1904-5,  p.  57).  In  an  additional  paper  he  exhausts 
the  known  material ; the  names  upon  the  inscribed  specimens  all  belong 
to  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  wands  are  intended  for  amulets, 
xxviii.  159.  Miss  Murray  points  out  that  the  symbols  upon  them 
are  connected  with  birth  and  astrology,  and  suggests  that  they  were 
horoscopes.  P.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  33. 

Haressy  publishes  two  examples  of  different  dates  of  a lion-headed 
object;  these  he  shows  to  have  been  sliding  barriers  by  which  entrance 
to  a chamber  or  shrine  of  the  temple  could  be  forbidden.  A pair  of  such 
in  bronze,  of  earlier  date,  bearing  the  name  of  Apries,  has  long  been 
known,  but  their  purpose  had  not  been  recognized.  Ann.  vi.  234. 

Bissikg  suggests  that  the  Kwerj  which  the  soldiers  placed  on  the  head 
of  Amasis  was  the  Pharaonic  “war-helmet,”  A.  Z.  xlii.  84.  Borchardt 
shows  that  the  so-called  war-helmet  is  by  id  means  confined  to  military 
scenes;  it  is  in  reality  not  a helmet  but  a wig  of  hair,  coloured  blue,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  royal  wigs.  ib.  S2. 

Borchardt  figures  the  statue  of  a man  from  Abydos  holding  a coil  of 
rope  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the  Ammon-ram,  and  quotes  two  other 
statues  of  the  same  type ; he  explains  them  by  two  scenes  of  field- 
measuring at  Thebes,  in  which  a spare  coil  of  rope  is  similarly  surmounted 
by  the  ram’s  head.  All  these  belong  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  A.  Z. 
xlii.  70. 

Base  of  a statue  from  Memphis  labelled  with  short  incised  inscriptions 
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indicating  the  divinity  represented  and  its  position  in  the  temple  of 
the  Memphite  Bnbastis.  Borcti\rdt,  A.  Z.  xlii.  83. 

Bissing  notes  instances  of  prisoners  represented  as  supports  (of  thrones, 
etc  ) in  illustration  of  the  example  in  the  tower  at  Medinet  Habu.  A.  Z. 
xlii.  83. 

Boeser  quotes  the  inscription  of  a shabti  in  the  Leyden  Museum  to 
show  that  shabtis  represent  not  the  deceased  himself  but  his  slaves. 
A.Z.  xlii.  81. 

The  Egyptian  cups  named  usheb  and  seshen  (lotus),  A.  Baillet. 
Rev.  Arch.  vii.  52. 

Legrain  publishes  quarry  marks  from  El  Hosli  near  Gebel  Silsileh. 
r.  S.  B.  A.  xxviii.  17. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  of  Egyptian  engineers  and  builders 
by  Borchardt’s  two  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the  temple  of  Karnalc 
and  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Abusir,  see  above,  pp.  28,  29. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  Glass  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  by 
0-  C.  Edgar,  the  specimens  appear  to  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  rather 
coarse  types  of  blown  glass  vessels  of  Boman  date,  much  like  those  found 
in  the  Syrian  tombs  ; the  exceptions  are  some  of  still  later  times.  There 
are  no  examples  of  mosaic  work,  nor  of  the  pillar-moulded  or  marbled  kinds 
such  as  are  found  in  Rome  and  other  western  sites. 

Personal. 

In  an  obituary  notice  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Erman,  Count  Schack- 
Schackenborg,  who  died  on  January  28th,  1905,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
appears  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  amateur  scientist  such  as  is 
rarely  met  with  in  Germany.  Called  at  an  early  age  to  manage  the 
paternal  estate,  he  never  entered  at  a university.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  in  no  amateurish  spirit  to  Egyptology,  his  first  published  essays 
dating  from  1883;  the  large  tasks  projected  in  later  years  were  all 
unfortunately  left  incomplete  owing  to  his  long  illness  and  early  death. 
Perhaps  his  most  lasting  and  useful  work  is  the  co-ordinating  and 
numbering  of  the  chapters  of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  A.  Z.  xlii.  87. 

Of  Krall  (.1857-1905)  we  have  a biographical  sketch,  with  list  of  his 
published  works  by  Prof.  Wiedemann,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxviii.  131, 
and  an  obituary  notice  by  Erman,  A.Z.  xlii.  86. 

Obituary  notice  of  Bouriant  and  Gombert  by  Ciiassinat,  Bull 
iii.  213. 

Bibliography  of  Pieiil’s  writings  completed,  Andebsson,  Sphinx,  ix. 

137. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  Chabas’  CEuvres  Diverges,  containing  articles  of 
the  year  18o8  to  1874,  has  been  issued  in  the  Bibliotheque  Agyptologique 
Franqaise  ; also  the  first  volume  and  the  first  fasciculus  of  a second  volume 
of  the  CEuvres  Diverses  of  A.  Baillet,  with  a biographical  sketch  by 
J.  Baillet. 

The  second  volume  of  Renouf's  Essays  is  reviewed  by  Andersson, 
Sphinx,  ix.  170,  the  third  volume  by  the  same,  ib.  202,  and  by  Wiedemann. 
0.  L.  Z.  ix.  43. 

It  seems  strange  that  Ciiampollion  should  have  so  long  been  without 
a biographer.  The  gap  has  at  length  been  filled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
German  lady,  who  has  written  two  volumes  under  the  title  Ghampollion, 
sein  Leben  und  sein  Werh.  In  1895,  while  several  persons  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  great  Frenchman  were  yet  living,  Eraulein  Hartle- 
ben  began  her  visits  to  Figeac,  Grenoble,  and  other  places  sacred  to  his 
memory,  in  the  course  of  which  she  has  collected  from  letters  and 
descriptions  the  material  for  a singularly  complete  and  wivid  portrait  of 
the  man,  whose  destiny  it  seems  was  foretold  even  before  his  birth,  and 
whose  genius  shone  out  from  his  childhood  in  the  days  of  the  Directorate. 
Every  source  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  whithersoever  her  researches 
led  her  the  authoress  received  the  warmest  welcome,  encouragement,  and 
aid,  whether  from  the  descendants  and  fellow-citizens  of  Ciiampollion  and 
his  brother,  from  the  official  guardians  of  his  MSS.  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  or  from  the  Egyptologists  of  her  own  fatherland.  Maspero 
placed  his  wealth  of  knowledge  at  her  disposal ; both  he  and  Ed.  Meyer 
have  written  introductions  to  the  work,  the  one  in  French,  the  other  in 
German ; the  proofs  have  been  read  by  Schafer,  and  Bollacher  has 
contributed  an  excellent  Index.  The  English-speaking  peoples  long  since 
accepted  Champollion’s  name  as  that  of  the  true  decipherer  of 
hieroglyphics,  in  spite  of  Young’s  rivalry  ; but  just  as  in  Germany,  and 
even  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Maspero, 
so  also  in  England,  we  have  had  no  conception  of  the  real  man.  This 
careful  and  vivid  record,  made  under  the  best  auspices,  should  be  translated 
without  delay. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  M.  Maspero  has  caused  a bust  of  Dr. 
II in oks,  of  Killyleagh  in  Ireland,  a brilliant  but  little-known  scholar, 
distinguished  as  a pioneer  both  in  Assyriology  and  in  Egyptology,  to  be 
sculptured  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Cairo  amongst  those  of  deceased 
Egyptologists  of  all  nations.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 
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B.— GRAECO-ROMAN  EGYPT. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  very  successful  season 
of  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt  at  Oxyrhynchus.  Not  only  have  their 
excavations  been  richer  in  literary  discoveries  than  ever  before,  but  the 
literary  pieces  so  discovered  are  longer  than  usual,  and  promise  to  be  real 
and  substantial  additions  to  Greek  literature.  The  texts  of  these  MSS. 
cannot  be  made  known  until  next  year,  but  the  preliminary  announcement 1 
shows  that  they  include  at  least  150  lines  of  paeans  by  Pindar,  for  the  most 
part  in  good  condition  ; 100  lines  or  more  of  a tragedy  which  is  probably 
the  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides ; a considerable  number  of  lines  of  the 
meliambics  of  the  practically  unknown  Cercidas : a long  fragment  of  a 
history  of  Greece  in  the  4th  century,  the  authorship  of  which  appears  to 
be  a matter  of  considerable  uncertainty  ; fragments  perhaps  of  Sappho,  and 
of  a second  MS.  of  Bacchylides,  which  may  be  of  first-rate  importance  as  a 
test  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  existing  papyrus.  These  are  but  a few 
of  the  items  in  a discovery,  the  full  publication  of  which  will  be  awaited 
with  the  greatest  interest.  In  addition,  a vellum  leaf  of  an  unknown 
Gospel  was  discovered,  the  value  of  which  will  depend  on  the  date 
to  which  it  is  found  to  belong. 

These  are  not  the  only  literary  discoveries  which  have  been  announced 
during  the  past  year.  In  a communication  to  the  Berlin  Academy,3  Prof, 
von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  reports  that  the  Berlin  Museum  possesses 
fragments  of  the  Hesiodic  KardXoyot,  the  A^aiwv  HvWoyos  of  Sophocles, 
the  Phaellion  and  Cretans  of  Euripides,  two  Attic  comedies,  an  epic  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  some  curious  anapaests  spoken  by  Cassandra,  and  (of 
works  already  extant)  portions  of  a MS.  of  Aristophanes  (chiefly  the 
Acharnians ) and  books  14  and  15  of  Nonnus.  Further  communications  3 
report  the  acquisition  of  fragments  of  two  poems  by  Corinna  (a  very 
attractive  announcement),  a number  of  aphoristic  verses  from  an  early 
Ptolemaic  IMS.,  and  portions  of  two  poems  of  Euphorion,  in  a style  whieh 
recalls  Callimachus.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  the  extent  of  these 
fragments,  or  of  the  date  at  which  their  publication  may  be  expected. 

The  administration  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  however,  has  not  been  idle 
in  the  matter  of  publications  of  papyri.  Two  parts  of  the  Berliner 
Klassikertexte  have  been  issued.  The  first,4  by  K.  Kalbfleisch  and 
H.  Schone,  contains  ten  fragmentary  texts  of  a medical  or  scientific 
character.  Two  of  them  contain  portions  of  the  epistles  of  Hippocrates  ; 
one  of  these  gives  the  5th  epistle  in  both  its  shorter  and  its  longer  form, 
and  in  both  the  5th  epistle  is  immediately  followed  by  the  11th.  The 
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largest  of  the  remaining  texts  deals  with  the  nervous  system,  but  is,  un- 
fortunately, much  mutilated;  the  rest  are  quite  short.  Facsimiles  are  given 
of  all  the  papyri  ; that  of  P.  9095  shows  a particularly  fine  small  hand  of 
the  first  century.  The  second  Berlin  publication5  is  of  more  substantial 
importance.  It  contains  a treatise  entitled  “ The  Principles  of  Ethics,  l»y 
Hierocles  ” ('lepo-Aeou?  ’HOi/crj  2 to  L%e  lout  is),  which  was  written  on  the  back 
of  Didymus’  commentary  on  Demosthenes  (No.  3 in  Report  for  1903-04). 
Considerations  of  style  prove  sufficiently  that  the  author  is  the  same 
Hierocles,  a Stoic  and  a contemporary  of  Epictetus,  from  whom  consider- 
able excerpts  are  given  by  Stobaeus ; but  the  present  MS.  contains  only 
portions  (perhaps  two-thirds)  of  the  first  book,  from  which  Stobaeus  does 
not  quote.  It  deals  with  the  psychological  preliminaries  of  ethics 
(sensation,  perception,  consciousness,  and  the  like) ; and  though  it  does  not 
add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  it  is  an  instructive 
example  of  the  professional  text-books  produced  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era.  The  MS.  itself  belongs  to  the  same  century,  and  cannot  be 
much  later  than  the  author.  It  is  edited  by  H.  von  Arnim,  with  the 
assistance  of  W.  Schubart.  The  Stobaeus-excerpts  are  printed  with  it, 
and  a facsimile  is  given  of  two  columns  of  the  papyrus. 

The  other  literary  publications  of  the  year  are  mainly  the  outcome  of 
the  mummy-cartonnages  obtained  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  at 
Hibeh,  and  by  MM.  Jouguet  and  Lefebvre  at  Glioran ; and,  as  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence,  they  are  extremely  fragmentary.  The  Hibeh 
literary  texts'3  have  received  such  restoration  as  is  possible  at  the  hands 
of  Prof.  Blass,  who  has  also  made  various  tentative  suggestions  as  to 
their  authors.  There  are  some  trochaic  tetrameters  which  claim  Epi- 
charmus  as  their  author,  tragic  fragments  which  Blass  assigns  to 
Sophocles’  Tyro  and  Euripides’  Oenem  (the  latter  belonging  lo  the  same 
neatly  written  papyrus  as  the  two  fragments  already  published  in  Grenfell 
and  Hunt’s  Greelc  Papyri , II.  1),  portions  apparently  of  the  comedy 
( perhaps  by  Philemon)  from  which  Plautus  derived  his  Aululavia , two 
columns  of  a treatise  on  music,  perhaps  by  Hippias,  some  very  fragmentary 
portions  of  the  oration  of  Lysias  against  Tlieozotides,  one  column  of 
sayings  of  Simonides,  and  (the  lougest,  and  perhaps  the  least  interesting 
of  the  new  texts),  a rhetorical  exercise  (not  a true  oration,  in  the 
opinion  of  Blass,  which  seems  sound)  on  the  Lamian  War.  More 
valuable  are  the  MSS.  of  texts  already  extant.  There  are  five 
MSS.  of  Homer,  all  of  which  (like  all  the  third  century  e.c.  papyri 
yet  discovered)  contain  several  more  lines  than  the  vulgate  text.  One 
(II.  ii  and  iii)  has  13  new  lines  to  93  old;  another  (II.  iii-v)  only  one 
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new  line  to  71  old;  the  third  (II.  viii),  24  new  to  77  old;  the  fourth 
(17.  xxi-xxiii),  11  new  to  about  180  old;  the  fifth  (Od.  xx).  3 new  to  23 
old.  As  usual,  the  new  lines,  so  far  as  their  character  can  be  diseernel, 
are  unimportant.  Another  MS.  contains  about  90  lines  from  the 
Iphif/enia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides,  with  some  interesting  readings;  but- 
the  longest  of  the  previously  known  texts  consists  of  parts  of  18' 
columns  of  the  Iihetorica  od  Alexandnuv,  formerly  attributed  td 
Aristotle,  but  now  generally  to  Anaximenes.  The  new  papyrus  proves1 
at  least  that  it  must  be  of  fourth  century  authorship,  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  for  the  text;  as  usual,  it  supports  neither  of  the  existing' 
families  of  BISS,  exclusively.  For  palaeography  the  results  of  the  Hibeh- 
papyri  are  more  substantial  than  for  literature.  Even  comparatively 
small  fragments  are  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristics  of  a hand; 
and  here  we  have  from  20  to  30  manuscripts  which  can  be  dated  with 
practical  certainty  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.c.  It  is 
true  that  not  all  are  in  regular  book-hands ; but  they  should  go  far, 
in  conjunction  with  what  we  have  already,  to  establish  our  study  of  Greek 
palaeography  on  a firm  foundation.  Seventeen  of  them  are  represented  in 
the  plates  which  accompany  the  volume. 

The  Ghoran  papyri, 7 published  by  M.  Jouguet,  are  a smaller  affair, 
consisting  of  only  two  BISS.,  though  these  are  longer  than  most  of  the 
Hibeh  texts.  Both  contain  Attic  comedies,  and  here  again  Prof.  Blass 
has  played  the  principal  part  in  the  process  of  restoration  and  inter- 
pretation, the  uncertainty  of  which  in  such  cases  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a totally  different  reconstruction  of  one  column  is  con- 
tributed by  BI.  Croiset.  The  first  BIS.  consists  of  seven  fragments, 
comprising  portions  of  about  100  lines,  which  BI.  Jouguet  tentatively 
assigns  to  the  'T-wc/SoAi/Kalc?  of  Blenander.  Only  alout  10  lines  are 
even  approximately  complete.  The  second  BIS.  is  in  better  state,  about 
61  out  of  its  91  lines  being  perfect,  or  admitting  of  probable  restoration. 
Blass  would  assign  them  to  the  Attio-tos  of  Blenander,  but  the  evidence 
is  very  slight.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  BISS,  indications  are  given 
(by  the  insertion  of  the  word  Xopov)  of  the  interpolation  of  choric 
interludes  between  the  acts;  but  since  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
play  itself,  the  words  are  not  given. 

The  remaining  literary  publications  for  the  most  part  need  littli 
notice.  BIr.  H.  I.  Bell’s  transcript  of  the  British  Bluseum  papyrus  of 
Isocrates  I)e  Pace,  referred  to  in  last  year’s  Report,  has  appeared;3  the- 
importance  of  this  BIS.  for  the  textual  criticism  of  Isocrates  may  be 
judged  from  Dr.  Drerup’s  new  edition,  of  the  orator  (now  in  course  of1 
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publication),  in  which  it  is  utilized.  M.  de  Ricci  has  published  a few 
lines  of  the  Odyssey  (bk.  xvii)  from  two  fragments  of  a vellum  MS.  of 
the  fourth  century,  found  at  Lycopolis.9  E.  Pistelli 10  has  published 

(1)  a small  fragment  of  a Graeco-Sahidic  papyrus  book  (fourth  to  fifth  cent.) 
having  on  the  recto  the  Sahidic  text  of  Luke  vii.  22-26,  and  on  the  verso 
the  end  of  Luke  vii.  50  in  Sahidic,  and  parts  of  John  xii.  12-15  in  Greek; 

(2)  fragments  from  five  successive  leaves  of  a papyrus  codex  (third  to  fourth 
cent.)  of  the  Protevangelium  Jncoli,  with  portions  of  cc.  13-22.  In  the 
volume  of  Melanges  Nicole ,]1  offered  last  year  as  a testimony  of  respect  to 
the  well-known  Genevan  professor,  in  which  no  less  than  60  scholars 
co-operated,  Crusius  and  Gerhard  published  six  short  hexameter  epigrams 
(45  mutilated  lines  in  all)  on  subjects  arising  out  of  the  Iliad,  from  a 
Heidelberg  papyrus  of  the  sixth  century,  of  very  little  literary  importance  ; 
and  Grenfell  and  Hunt  contributed  four  fragments  from  Hermopolis, 
containing  Aristophanes,  liq.  37-46,  86-95,  with  a few  scholia,  Li/sist. 
433-449,  469-484,  parts  of  15  lines  of  an  unknown  comedy,  and  a few 
letters  of  Homer,  Jl.  xviii.  574-579,  615-617,  with  the  alternative  version 
of  the  last  line.  All  are  fourth  to  fifth  cent,  in  date. 

More  interesting  than  these,  and  indeed  than  the  large  majority  of 
new  literary  fragments  on  papyrus,  is  a text  published  by  Wilcken  from 
the  Wurzburg  collection.13  It  consists  of  two  nearly  perfect  columns, 
and  portions  of  two  more,  from  a well-written  roll  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  ; and  the  title  on  the  back  shows  it  to  be  a portion  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  lost  history  of  the  deeds  of  Hannibal  (lAwlfiov 
TIpdteLs)  by  Sosylus.  The  fragment  relates  to  a naval  action,  and 
describes  the  successful  tactics  of  the  Massaliots,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  it  adds  further  to  our  knowledge  of  naval 
history  by  stating  that  these  tactics  weie  borrowed  from  Heracleides  of 
Mylasa  (on  whom  see  Herod,  v.  12 1 ),  who  employed  them  in  the  battle 
of  Artemisium. 

Passing  to  non-literary  publications,  three  large  volumes  have  appeared 
during  the  past  year,  the  Hibeh  papyri  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
(representing  the  output  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Branch  of  the  Fund  for 
the  two  years  1904-5  and  1905-6',  the  second  part  of  Prof.  Vitelli’s 
Florentine  papyri,  and  (quite  recently)  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Mitteis’ 
Leipzig  papyri.  The  Hibeh  papyri,0  as  mentioned  above,  have  been 
extracted  from  mummy-cartonnages,  and  come  from  the  third  century  b.c. 
— most  of  them  from  the  first  half  of  that  century,  while  one,  which  is 
dated  in  the  year  301-300  B.c.,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest 
extant  Greek  document  with  a precise  date.  The  volume,  as  a whole, 
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will  not  rank  as  one  of  the  most  generally  interesting  of  those  for  which 
its  editors  are  responsible;  but  to  the  specialist  it  will  take  its  place 
alongside  of  the  volumes  of  the  Petrie  papyri  as  a main  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ptolemaic  empire  in  Egypt.  Full 
texts  are  given  of  121  papyri  (26  being  the  literary  works  mentioned 
above),  and  descriptions  of  50  more ; the  indices  are  on  the  usual  scale, 
and  ten  plates  are  added,  containing  reproductions  of  24  MSS.  (mostly 
literary).  The  texts  include  a few  royal  ordinances,  legal  documents, 
and  petitions,  a great  quantity  of  letters  (official  and  private),  and 
several  contracts,  receipts,  and  accounts.  None  of  them  singly  is  very 
noticeable  (except  the  astronomical  and  festal  calendar  for  the  Saite 
nome,  and  the  register  of  the  State  letter-post) ; but  collectively  they 
contain  a large  amount  of  economic  data.  At  the  end  are  three  im- 
portant appendices,  which  (as  in  the  Tebtunis  volume)  summarize  the 
more  important  and  novel  results  of  the  volume.  The  first  (in  which 
the  editors  have  had  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Smyly,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject)  is  on  the  difficult  topic  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Egyptian  calendars.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  removes  all  difficul- 
ties or  explains  all  obscurities,  but  it  is  at  least  more  promising  than 
Prof.  Strack’s  results  (see  Report  for  1899).  It  is  too  complicated  to 
summarize  here,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  based  on  an  Egyptian 
year  of  365  days  and  a Macedonian  of  354,  the  latter,  however,  being 
so  extended  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  intercalation  that  on  the  average 
it  works  out  as  longer  than  the  Egyptian  year.  The  second  appendix 
deals  with  the  system  of  dating,  showing  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Philadelphus,  Euergetes  I,  and  Philopator  there  were  two  systems  of 
reckoning  the  years.  One  (with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar, 
and  which  was  used  for  revenue  purposes)  began  on  the  1st  of  Thoth, 
and  reckoned  the  period  between  a king’s  accession  and  the  next  1st  of 
Thoth  as  his  first  year;  the  other  began  at  some  different  day,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  what  it  was.  One  would  naturally  expect  it  to  be 
the  day  of  the  king’s  accession,  but  this  explanation  does  not  readily 
harmonize  with  all  the  known  facts ; what  is  certain  is  that  the  figures 
of  the  “ revenue  ” year  are  generally  higher  by  one  than  those  of  the 
other  system.  Documents  connected  with  the  revenue  are  presumably 
always  dated  by  the  revenue  year ; but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  other  documents  the  rival  system  was  generally  employed.  The 
third  appendix  gives  a list  of  the  eponymous  priesthoods  from  301  to  221 
B.c.  They  begin  (in  the  earliest  document  known)  with  a single 
priesthood,  which  can  only  be  that  of  Alexander,  the  very  early  establish- 
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ment  of  which  is  thus  proved.  In  271-0  the  priesthood  of  the  gods 
Adeiphi  makes  its  appearance,  and  thenceforward  the  pre-existing 
priesthood  is  specified  as  the  priesthood  of  Alexander.  The  gods 
Euergetae  are  added  in  243-2.  All  these  three  appendices  will  he 
important  landmarks  in  the  discussion  of  their  several  subjects,  even 
when  they  have  not  succeeded  in  arriving  at  final  solutions. 

The  second  fasciculus  of  Prof.  Vitelli’s  volume 13  has  followed  the 
first  with  laudable  celerity.  It  contains  70  texts  (making  a total  of  105 
for  the  volume),  edited  with  introductions  and  notes  which  display  the 
distinguished  editor’s  care,  learning,  and  modesty ; and  it  is  completed 
by  indices  of  the  usual  kind,  but  with  an  even  fuller  and  more  serviceable 
index  verborum  than  has  been  customary,  and  by  nine  good  plates 
(making  a total  of  15  for  the  volume).  All  the  documents  belong  to 
the  Christian  era,  and  (allowing  for  a few  unc-eitainties)  may  be  divided 
thus:  10  to  the  first  century,  14  to  the  second,  22  to  the  third,  16  to  the 
fourth,  and  8 to  the  later  Byzantine  period  (fifth  to  seventh  centuries).  In 
subject  they  are  miscellaneous,  and  they  are  arranged  in  no  order.  Among 
the  longer  and  more  interesting  may  be  mentioned  an  exchange  of  property 
between  two  brothers  (no.  47)  ; an  elaborate  division  of  an  estate  (no. 
50) ; a long  land-register,  the  names  of  the  persons  being  generally 
accompanied  by  a statement  of  their  occupation  (no.  71) ; a petition  to 
the  up^iSiKa cTTrfi  (no.  86)  ; a sixth  century  divorce  (no.  93)  ; and  one 
or  two  documents  relating  to  a certain  Heroninus,  the  bulk  of  whose 
correspondence  will  be  published  by  Prof.  Comparetti  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Florentine  papyri.  The  rest  are  petitions,  leases,  sales, 
loans,  etc.,  more  or  less  of  the  usual  kind. 

Prof.  Mitteis’  volume  11  contains  123  documents,  edited  in  the  usual 
fashion  with  introductions  and  short  notes.  Thirty-seven  of  these  were 
contained  in  the  volume  prepared  in  1903,  of  which  the  publication 
was  stopped  after  a few  copies  had  come  into  circulation ; the  texts  of 
these,  as  now  published,  have  had  the  benefit  of  Wilcken’s  revision.  The 
texts  are  divided  into  («!  contracts,  ( L ) legal  documents,  (c)  official 
dccuments  (including  tax-receipts),  (<d)  accounts,  and  (e)  letters;  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  full  indices  and  two  facsimiles.  Three  are  Ptolemaic 
(from  Pathyris),  and  three  are  late  Byzantine  or  Arabic;  the  rest  are 
Eoman  or  early  Byzantine,  especially  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 
They  contain  much  material  of  interest,  especially  on  the  legal  side; 
probably  the  most  important  single  document  is  no.  33,  a legal  document 
of  a.d.  368,  illustrating  the  course  of  procedure  against  a defendant  who 
refuses  to  appear  (“  benunciatio  ex  auctoritate  :,J . Like  no.  40  (pie- 
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viously  published  in  the  Arcldv,  and  noticed  as  no.  19  in  the  Report 
for  1902-3)  the  words  of  the  Prefect  are  written  in  Latin. 

Only  one  part  of  the  Berlin  Urkunden  has  been  published  duiing 
the  year.15  It  contains  12  texts  (nos.  1050-1061),  belonging  to  the 
years  13  and  Id  B.C.,  all  but  two  being  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
l’rotarchus,  a judicial  official  (o  irpos  ra>  kplitjolm)  by  whom  apparently 
they  were  to  be  registered.  They  include  marriage-contracts,  loans,  and 
similar  documents,  one  being  a contract  for  the  rearing  of  a child.  All 
are  edited  by  Dr.  Schubart. 

The  volume  of  Melanges  Nicole  11  includes  some  non-literary  papyri 
in  addition  to  the  literary  texts  mentioned  above.  MM.  Jouguet  and 
Lefebvre  publish  one  of  their  Magdola  papyri,  containing  a petition  to 
Ptolemy  Philopator  in  221  b.c.,  noteworthy  in  that  the  decision  in  the 
suit  was  referred  to  the  native  judges  called  XuoxplTcu.  Prof.  Comparetti 
contributes  an  interesting  fragment  of  a letter-book  of  a military  officer 
in  the  second  century,  containing  copies  of  his  letters  to  various  officials. 
The  complete  roll  was  apparently  of  enormous  length  : the  part  preserved 
contains  copies  of  22  letters,  addressed  to  the  strcitegi  of  twelve  nomes 
and  other  officials,  with  regard  to  a supply  of  camels  for  an  expedition. 
A deed  of  sale  (with  banker’s  abstract)  from  Ilermopolis  of  a d.  203-4, 
of  which  part  is  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Gradenwitz  and  part  at 
Florence,  is  published  jointly  by  Gradenwitz,  Schubart,  and  Yitelli ; it 
seems  a pity  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
to  re-unite  the  scattered  portions  of  a single  MS.  Prof.  Gradenwitz 
attempts  an  analysis  of  this  type  of  document,  of  which  several  more 
specimens  are  included  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  of  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  Dr.  Wessely  publishes  a census-return  for  the  year  243-4  in 
the  town  of  Arsinoe.  Prof.  E.  J.  Goodspeed  prints  some  mummy-labels, 
school  exercises,  ostiaca  and  a papyrus  (of  the  reign  of  Diocletian)  from  the 
Museum  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Wilcken  prints  a revised 
text  of  Leyden  Pap.  LT,  containing  the  curious  dream  of  Nectanebus. 
M.  Theodore  Reinacli  gives  a facsimile  and  a new  text  of  Magdola 
Pap.  35,  relating  to  some  Jews  in  the  village  of  Alexandronesus,  and 
showing  that  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  possess  a synagogue 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cent.  B.c.  Mahaffy  carries  back  the 
history  of  the  Jew's  in  Egypt  to  a yet  higher  antiquity,  by  referring 
to  some  unpublished  Aramaic  papyri  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Sayce, 
showing  that  they  were  doing  financial  business  in  their  own  language 
in  Upper  Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Mitteis  prints  a 
list  ofgovernois  (vye^oVes)  of  the  Thebaid.  Finally,  If.  Erman  discusses 
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the  precautions  taken  against  the  falsification  of  contracts  in  Graeco- 
Roman  times,  arguing  incidentally  (from  actual  experiments)  that  it  was 
easy  to  wash  out  the  writing  on  papyrus  without  damaging  the  surface. 

In  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  the 
volume  just  described,  Prof.  Nicole  has  printed10  and  circulated  a text 
more  curious  and  unique  in  its  character  than  any  of  those  offered  to 
him.  The  recto  of  the  papyrus,  indeed,  contains  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  a portion  of  a land-register,  in  Greek,  of  the  2nd  century  ; but  on  the 
verso  is  a Latin  text  of  30  lines  (besides  some  smaller  fragments),  which 
is  evidently  a catalogue  of  works  of  art,  including  both  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  papyrus  is  lamentably  mutilated,  but  the  following  names, 
among  others,  can  be  read  or  plausibly  restored : a Hercules  by  Glycon 
(i.e.  the  Farnese  Hercules),  an  infant  Bacchus,  a Saturn  by  Nauclerus, 
a bas-relief  (apparently)  representing  the  legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  a 
Libertas  by  Daiphron,  and  several  other  deities.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  the  history  of  this  collection  of  statuary,  and,  as  so  often  happens 
with  papyrus  fragments,  the  actual  result  is  tantalizing  rather  than 
instructive;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and  (since  the  Latin  text 
can  be  approximately  dated  from  the  Greek  on  the  recto)  it  is  also 
palaeographically  valuable.  Prof.  Nicole  publishes  a facsimile,  but  not 
very  much  of  the  text  is  legible  on  it. 

M.  Seymour  de  Ricci,1'  in  addition  to  a report  on  his  recent  mission 
to  Egypt  and  on  the  papyri  (demotic,  Greek,  and  Coptic)  purchased  there 
by  him  for  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  has  published  two  inscriptions 
at  Alexandria,  and  a papyrus  containing  on  its  recto  an  official  letter 
from  the  epistrategus  of  the  Thebaid  to  the  strategus  of  the  Lycopolite 
nome  in  a.d.  159,  and  on  its  verso  part  of  a report  of  a debate  in  the 
Senate  of  Antinoopolis,  containing  the  interesting  statement  that  this 
foundation  of  Hadrian  was  administered  under  the  same  laws  as  Naucratis, 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Egyptians. 
Several  of  the  papyri  purchased  by  M.  de  Ricci  come  from  Lycopolis,  a 
new  source  for  such  discoveries. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Wessely’s  Sturfien  is  given  up  to  work  by  Dr. 
Cronert  on  the  Herculaneum  papyri ; but  it  includes  the  publication 
(with  specimen  facsimiles)  by  MM.  Jouguet  and  Perdrizetis  of  a school- 
boy’s exercise-book  from  Egypt,  containing  alphabetical  lists  of  words, 
anecdotes  of  Diogenes,  aphoristic  verses,  and  11.  1-13  of  the  prologue 
to  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  in  a form  different  from,  and  perhaps  superior 
to,  that  of  the  Athos  MS. 

Two  treatises  which  exceed  the  size  of  articles,  and  amount  to 
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substantial  books,  have  been  published  during  the  past  year.  M.  H. 
Maspero,  whose  name  is  a sufficient  passport  to  any  branch  of  Egyptology, 
has  written  a dissertation  on  the  finances  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.19 
It  contains  a summary  of  the  sources  of  imperial  revenue  (rent  of  royal 
lands,  monopolies,  taxes  of  various  kinds,  customs,  and  excise),  and  a 
statement  of  the  organization  of  the  finance  administration  in  the  third 
century  b.c.,  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the  second  century.  The  de- 
scriptions (which  are  largely  based  on  the  Tebtunis  papyri)  are  brief,  and  do 
not  go  very  deep  ; but  the  book  will  serve  as  a useful  handbook  to  students 
of  the  subject.  In  his  introduction,  M.  Maspero  argues  against  the  existence 
of  any  private  property  in  land  in  Egypt,  which  seems  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  division  of  land  into  royal,  priestly,  and  private  (ftuo-ikuti],  lepd, 
l&MDTiK)']) ; and  in  his  table  of  the  various  kinds  of  artabas  he  assigns 
definite  sizes  to  them  without  indicating  that  there  is  any  uncertainty 
on  this  subject,  and  gives  the  name  of  to  several  of  them  to 

which  it  is  not  assigned  in  the  papyri.  The  book  must  therefore  be 
xised  with  a certain  amount  of  caution,  and  not  regarded  as  an  exhaustive 
or  final  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton  has  re-cast  the  articles  written  by  him  for  the 
Expositor  in  1904,  with  large  additions,  into  a book  which  is  intended 
to  serve  as  prolegomena  to  a new  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
based  ttpon  his  father’s  well-known  and  standard  edition  of  Winer.  The 
present  volume  contains  a survey  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  of  the  relation  to  it  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
on  which  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  publications  of  Greek 
papyri  and  by  the  works  of  Deissmann,  Thumb,  Sclnvyzer,  and  others. 
It  contains  the  results  of  an  immense  amount  of  original  work,  and  will 
be  a leading  authority  on  its  subject  for  a long  time  to  come.  English 
readers  especially  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Moulton  for  a book 
which  gives  them  the  latest  results  in  a department  of  philology  which  has 
been  chiefly  worked  abroad,  but  in  which  they  are  materially  interested. 

A shorter  treatise,  and  on  a subject  which  interests  fewer  people,  has 
been  published  by  M.  L.  Boulard,31  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is 
a juristic  study  of  the  cases  of  delegation  of  the  trial  of  law-suits  as 
practised  in  Roman  Egypt,  and  is  concerned  with  the  technical  point 
whether  the  instructions  transmitted  by  the  delegating  judge  to  his  deputy 
are  to  be  regarded  as  “formulae”  of  the  same  character  as  those  employed 
in  the  ordinary  civil  procedure  of  Roman  law,  which  were  governed  by 
stereotyped  rules ; or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  use  of  the  “ formula  ” 
was  applicable  to  the  “ extraordinary  procedure  ” (cognitio  extra  ordinem) 
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in  force  in  1 lie  provinces.  In  opposition  to  Gradenwitz  and  Mitteis, 
M.  Bonlard  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  instructions  were  analogous 
to  rescripts  rather  than  to  “formulae,”  beiug  arbitrary  in  their  character, 
and  depending  solely  on  the  will  of  the  delegating  judge. 

The  second  volume  of  Dittenberger’s  Orientis  Graeci  In  script  tones 
Selectae  22  contains  70  selected  inscriptions  relating  to  Pioman  Egypt,  and 
{in  an  appendix)  20  relating  to  Ptolemaic  Egypt.  The  latter  are  taken 
from  Strack’s  articles  in  the  Archiv.  Prof.  Dittenberger’s  method  of 
editing  inscriptions  in  his  admirable  volumes  of  selections  is  too  well 
known  to  need  either  description  or  commendation. 

The  miscellaneous  articles  which  have  to  be  noticed  this  year  are  fewer 
than  usual.  Dr.  Wessely  has  published 23  a short  note  on  the  date  of 
Pleroninus,  of  whose  correspondence  a few  specimens  have  been  printed  by 
Vitelli  and  others.  The  bulk  of  it,  as  already  stated,  is  at  Florence ; a few 
letters  and  documents  from  the  same  collection  are  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  Wessely  and  Breccia  show,  from  documents  accessible  to 
them,  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dates  belong  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
(including  those  of  Valerian  and  Macrinus) ; and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  any  of  them  fall  outside  these  limits  (a.d.  254 — 268).  Prof. 
Smyly  2i  has  written  a short  note  on  the  relation  of  the  Macedonian  to  the 
Egyptian  calendar,  showing  that  Epiphanes  established  an  identification  of 
them,  whereby  the  Macedonian  Dystrus  was  equated  with  Thoth,  between 
197  aud  187  b.c.,  which  lasted  at  least  until  165.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  half-century  this  equation  was  abandoned,  and  in  118  we  find  the 
later  system  established,  which  was  the  only  one  previously  known  to  us,  in 
which  Thoth  was  identified  with  Dius. 

i In  the  sphere  of  law,  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  system  of  leases  of 
land  lias  been  published  by  Gentilli,35  with  a fall  analysis  of  the  formulas 
employed  in  the  papyri.  Another  treatise  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Waszynski,26  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  see.  In  grammar,  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Moulton’s  important  work,  Dr.  W.  Kuhring2?  has  written 
a dissertation  on  some  noteworthy  uses  of  the  prepositions  in  Greek  papyri. 
Prof.  Gardthausen  has  undertaken  a fresh  survey  of  the  history  of  Greek 
tachygraphy,28  the  newer  materials  for  which  have  mainly  come  from  Egypt.. 
M.  Jacob  29  has  published  a palaeographical  study  of  the  earliest  uncial 
writing  (i.e.  that  of  the  third  century  B.c.),  accompanied  by  enlarged  repro- 
ductions of  the  alphabets  of  the  Timotheus,  the  Artemisia  papyrus,  and  the- 
Petrie  Plato.  The  interests  of  palaeography  are  also  served  by  three  plates 
in  the  recent  part  of  the  New  Palaeographical  Society.30  Two  of  these 
give  (f<>r  the  first  tune)  a complete  facsimile  of  the  papyrus  of  the 
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Labourer”  (rewpyc?)  of  Menander,  first  published  by  Prof.  Nicole  and 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Publique  of  Geneva.  The  third  is  an  official 
letter  from  the  Arab  governor  of  Egypt  in  a.d.  710  to  his  Greek  subordinate, 
the  administrator  of  the  village  of  Aphrodito  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  one 
of  a large  group  of  such  letters  and  documents,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  Arab  administration  of  Egypt, 
and  carry  down  our  knowledge  of  Greek  writing  on  papyrus  nearly  a century 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  has  hitherto  stopped.  A few  Greek  documents 
belonging  to  the  same  group  are  published  by  Dr.  Becker  in  his  edition  of 
the  Schott- Reinhardt  Arabic  papyri  at  Heidelberg,  which  come  from  the 
same  source. 

Another  group  of  publications  (in  addition  to  Maspero’s  work,  described 
above)  relates  to  the  administrative  organization  of  Egypt.  Prof.  Hirschfeld, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  well-known  work  on  the  Imperial  officials,31 
gives  a short  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  Egypt.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  does  not  accept  the  latest  views  of  his  disciple,  P.  M. 
Meyer,  as  to  the  position  of  the  tO/oA.070?.  Another  pupil  of  the  same 
master,  Dr.  Rostowzew,  has  published  a note  33  on  the  6peocf)v\a<e<;  (Lat. 
(■al/uarii)  or  estate-police  maintained  on  the  great  estates  which  were 
exempted  from  the  rural  administration.  Dr.  Hohlwein  has  published  a 
series  of  articles  33  on  the  village  administration  of  the  Boman  period, 
dealing  with  (1)  the  Sypocnot  t fji  Kcbpijs,  whom  he  regards  as  simply  the 
village  policemen,  (2)  various  kinds  of  c fiu\a'<e;  (^epypoc^uXa/ce^,  paySooXo- 
<f)v\ciK€< >,  k. t.\.),  (3)  the  village  council  ( oi  diro  t Kccp-ps),  and  (4)  the 
village  clerk  ( Kapo^pappaTevi ),  on  whom  fell  most  of  the  work  of  actual 
administration. 

A different  class  of  subject  is  touched  by  an  article  of  Prof.  Wilcken’s34, 
on  Egyptian  prophecy.  He  gives  a new  text  of  a document  originally 
published  by  Wessely  among  his  magical  papyri  ( Neue  Zauberpapyri),  and 
now  revised  (and  considerably  altered)  with  the  help  of  a photograph  of 
the  original.  It  contains  prophecies  of  Egyptian  history,  apparently  com- 
posed by  a member  of  the  Egyptian  nationalist  party  under  one  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies;  but  its  full  explanation  is  still  to  seek.  E.  Meyer,  with 
reference  to  this  same  document,  traces  the  origins  of  Hebrew  prophecy  to 
Egypt;  but  the  debt  must  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

Two  volumes  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Cairo  Museum  have 
appeared  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  These  are  the  Greek 
Bronzes,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Edgar,  and  the  Greek  Inscriptions,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Milne.35  The  progress  of  ihe  Museum  of  Alexandria  is  reported  by  Prof. 
Breccia  in  his  Bulletin, 30  which  also  contains  brief  reports  of  the  German 
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excavations  at  Abusir  and  the  English  at  Belmesa,  and  a long  account  of 
the  work  carried  out  under  Prof.  Breccia’s  own  superintendence  at  the 
Greek  necropolis  of  Sciatbi,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  architectural  and 
sculptured  remains,  vases,  terracottas,  coins,  and  minor  objects,  belonging 
to  the  early  years  of  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty.  An  account  is  also  given  of 
antiquities  discovered  on  the  property  of  Prince  Omar  Pacha  Toussoun  at 
Maamourah,  including  inscriptions  and  statuary  of  the  Graeco-Pioman 
period. 

In  the  sphere  of  bibliography,  which  may  conclude  this  report,  two 
articles  have  to  be  mentioned  : a full  but  short  summary  of  recent  publica- 
tions connected  with  the  study  of  papyri,  by  Yiereck, 37  and  Deissmann’s 
article  dealing  with  publications  on  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible.33 
To  these  have  to  be  added,  at  the  last  moment,  two  much  more  extensive 
publications.  The  third  issue  of  M.  Seymour  de  Piicci’s  Bulletin  Papyro- 
hujique ,39  published  at  the  end  of  1905,  but  only  just  received,  is  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  1904,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  exhaustiveness 
and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  subject  as  its 
predecessors.  None  of  the  other  bibliographies  now  in  existence  includes 
so  many  notices  of  works  which  bear  indirectly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject 
of  papyrology,  and  there  will  be  few  students  who  do  not  find  here 
something  that  is  useful  to  them.  Finally,  the  concluding  part  of  vol.  iii 
of  the  Archiv,i0  which  has  just  appeared  alter  an  interval  of  fifteen  months, 
is  wholly  given  up  to  bibliography.  A full  report  on  the  linguistic 
publications  of  1902-4  is  given  by  Thumb  ; Blass  deals  with  the  literary 
texts  (mainly  those  of  Oxyrliyuclius  IV.)  ; and  Wilcken  reviews  the  principal 
non-literary  publications,  especially  the  Berlin  Urkundeu,  the  Petrie  papyri 
(vol.  iii.),  the  Beinach  papyri,  the  Florence  papyri,  Wessely’s  Corpus 
papyrorum  Hennopolitanorum , and  the  Leipzig  papyri.  To  all  these  he 
contributes,  as  usual,  a number  of  illuminating  comments  and  corrections. 

F.  G.  Kenyon. 

P.S. — As  a final  postscript  comes  the  announcement  by  M.  Lefebvre, 
Inspector  of  Antiquities  at  Assiout,  of  his  discovery  of  a papyrus  codex 
containing  1,200  lines  of  Menander,  from  four  distinct  plays.  Two  plays 
are  represented  by  as  much  as  500  lines  each.  The  publication  of  this 
papyrus,  which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  generation,  will  be  eagerly  expected. 
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C.— CHRISTIAN  EGYPT.* 

1.  Biblical. — A passage  from  tlie  Sa'idic  version  of  Exodus  (xvi — xix) 
is  printed  by  De  Ricci1  from  a Rylands  (Crawford)  MS.  It  was  already 
known  from  Schwartze’s  copy  published  by  Erman. 

The  Heidelberg  Septuagint  publication  by  Deissmann  2 (v.  last  Report, 
60)  includes,  as  no.  2,  Graeco- Sa'idic  fragments  of  Exodus  and  Samuel  (?). 
The  MS.  cannot  be  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  Plates  55,  56  show  small 
bits  of  early  Middle  Egyptian  MSS. 

Pistelli  publishes  3 small  portions  of  Safidic  Luke  vii  and  Greek  John  xii 
on  recto  and  verso  of  a Florence  papyrus,  perhaps  of  the  7th  century. 

The  promised  re-edition  of  the  Berlin— London  MS.  of  the  Sa'idic 
Apocalypse,  among  the  oldest  of  extant  Coptic  MSS.,  has  been  issued  by 
Delaporte,  with  the  variants  of  all  other  known  fragments.1 

The  completion  of  Horner’s  Bohairic  New  Testament  has  produced  some 
valuable  reviews.  E.  von  Dobschutz  5 sees  in  the  Coptic  texts  representa- 
tives of  two  Greek  types,  and  regards  the  Bohairic  as  probably  dependent 
upon  the  older  Sa'idic  version,  which  would  represent  an  earlier  step  in 
the  text  tradition.  He  gives  lists  of  notable  readings  and  several  sugges- 
tions for  the  edition  of  the  Sa'idic  text,  now  in  preparation. 

An  anonymous  article  (evidently  translated  from  the  German)  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  G deals  at  length  with  Horner’s  work,  and  incidentally 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  four  Coptic  versions.  The  Sabdic 
bible  is  dated  ca.  300—650  ; the  Achmimic,  doubtless  older,  perhaps 
included  more  than  one  unusual  apocryphal  book ; the  Fayyumic  (how 
many  sub-versions  did  this  include  ?)  might  arise,  it  is  suggested,  after  451, 
when  Greek  ceased  to  be  in  favour;  the  Bohairic,  or  strictly  Alexandrine, 
would  have  the  same  reason  for  coming  into  existence,  indeed  it  perhaps 
did  so  only  as  a result  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Greek  influence  in  641. 
The  estimate  of  the  textual  value  of  the  Boh.  is  similar  to  that  of  Dobschutz  : 
though  itself  young,  its  oldest  elements  represent  a text  possibly  Hesychian. 
The  writer,  though  highly  praising  Horner’s  work,  would  have  preferred 
an  eclectic  text,  combining  the  testimony  of  many,  rather  than  giving 
merely  that  of  one  MS.  He  hopes  that  similar  work  may  be  some  day  under- 
taken for  the  Coptic  Old  Testament,  the  most  valuable  of  all  witnesses  to 
the  Greek  text. 

An  anonymous  account,  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette ,7  of  the  Coptic  New 
Testament,  mentions  the  various  recent  publications,  and  regrets  that 
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Balestri  consulted  none  but  the  Vatican  MSS.  for  his  edition.  His  plan 
(or  Ciasca’s),  however,  permitted  no  other  method. 

De  Eicci  reports 8 on  his  and  Winstedt’s  progress  with  the  Coptic 
papyri  lately  acquired  for  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  (v.  last  Report, 
82).  The  most  interesting  announcement  is  that  one  fragment  contains  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Mark  with  both  the  longer  and  shorter  endings.  There 
is  also  a considerable  portion  of  St.  John. 

The  above  Church  Quarterly  article  mentions  (p.  305)  important 
Aclimimic  MSS.  (1)  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  1 Clement  at  Strassburg, 
soon  to  be  edited  by  Eosch,  and  (2)  of  1 Clement  at  Berlin,  to  be  edited 
by  C.  Schmidt. 

2.  Apocryphal,  Gnostic. — Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  past  season  at 
Oxyrhynchus  has  produced  a leaf  of  another  lost  Gospel,  relating  a meeting 
of  Christ  with  a Pharisee  in  the  temple.  The  style  and  vocabulary  of  the 
fragment  are  said  to  be  of  unusual  interest.9 

A papyrus  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  Fayoum  Towns,  p.  82,  is  recognized 
by  Swoboda10  as  part  of  the  Naassene  Psalm  relating  to  Christ’s  descent 
into  Hell,  to  be  found  partly  in  Hippolytus’  Refut.  Omn.  Ilaeres.,  v.  10, 

Leipoldt  lately  published  a Sa'idic  fragment  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
(v.  Report,  1902-03,  56).  This,  together  with  a further  piece  from  the 
same  MS.,  is  re-edited  by  Delaporte.11 

Eeyillout  has  discovered  in  Paris  the  remnants  of  a further  Sa'idic 
apocryplion,  which  he  entitles  ‘ The  Book  of  James,’  regarding  it  as 
perhaps  a sequel  to  the  Protevangelium.13 

His  former  publication  ( v . Report,  1903-04,  75,  and  1904-05,  70),  which 
he  claimed  as  the  Gospels  of  Bartholomew  and  of  the  Twelve,  is  criticized 
at  length  byBAUMSTARK  13  and  Ladeuze.14  Both  see  in  the  texts  remnants, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  of  merely  homiletic  works,  with  occasionally  a decided 
Gnostic  tone  (B.),  and  both  recognize  among  them  an  apocryplion  of 
Gamaliel.  L.  will  allow  nothing  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,  B.  hardly 
anything.  L.  regards  them  as  a whole  as  of  slight  importance  ; B.  thinks 
them  drawn  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  plus  a fifth,  perhaps  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  Incidentally  L.  shows  a disinclination  to  accept  the  usual 
view  of  Greek  origins  for  practically  all  Coptic  literature. 

M.  James,  too,  returns  to  Eevillout’s  publication,  which  he  had  already 
criticized  (v.  last  Report,  75),  and  compares  it  very  unfavourably  with  that 
of  Lacau.15 

V olteu  brings  arguments  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  may  well  be 
that  of  the  Egyptians.10  Patristic  evidence  seems  to  support  this. 

The  role  of  Salome  in  Eevillout’s  later  publication,  pp.  430  ff.  ( v . last 
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Report,  74)  is  identified  by  Ludtke  11  with  that  of  Mary  the  Courtesan  in 
the  Life  of  Abraham,  P.  L.  73,  281.  Of  the  different  Abrahams  in  Coptic 
literature,  none  seems  to  be  identical  with  this  one. 

Preuschen  regrets  that  C.  Schmidt  did  not  give  us  the  long-promised 
Cnostic  texts  in  Berlin,  rather  than  another  translation  of  the  Pistis,  in 
which  he  finds  various  features  to  criticize.18 

Andersson  continues  his  lengthy  criticisms  of  Amelineau’s  Pistix.Vd 

E.  C.  Butler  discusses20  the  materials  in  Mrs.  Lewis’s  Apocryphal 
Acts  (v.  Report,  1903-04,  76),  but  appears  to  think  the  Coptic  text,  whence 
this  Arabic  is  merely  a translation,  not  to  be  extant. 

The  magical  virtues  attributed  by  the  Copts  to  the  alphabet  are  described 
by  Wiedemann.21  With  the  names  of  the  personified  letters  in  the  frescoes 
at  St.  Simeon’s  monastery  may  be  compared  a British  Museum  MS. 
( Catal . no.  1009). 

3.  Liturgical. — Twenty  years  ago  Evetts  printed  the  Bohairic  text  of 
various  offices  {Rites  of  the  Coptic  Church).  He  is  now  publishing  French 
translations  of  these,  with  introductions.22 

The  Uniate  patriarch,  Cyril  Makar,  has  re-edited  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  ‘ Seven  Prayers,’  as  given  in  Tuki’s  Diurnum ,23 

The  Dictionary  of  Christian  Archaeology  contains  a long  article  on 
Anaphoras,  by  Cabrol,24  giving  a detailed  account  of  those  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Church,  which  he  divides  into  six  groups,  including  such  texts  as 
occur  in  the  papyri  or  ostraca. 

4.  Church  Literature. — The  so-called  L>e  Virginitate,  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  is  re-edited,  with  elaborate  commentaries,  by  yonder  Goltz,25 
who  shows  that  the  life  there  described  is  still  lived  in  the  world,  though 
asceticism  is  practised.  He  would  assign  the  work  to  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century,  while  assuming  as  its  basis  some  earlier  text.  Tradition  and 
internal  evidence  make  it  difficult  to  deny  its  Athanasian  authorship. 

Kruger,  however,  scarcely  thinks  yon  der  Goltz  lias  increased  the 
probability  of  its  genuineness,26  and  Leipoldt  takes  a similar  view.2? 
Patiffol  dates  the  tract  at  ca.  360-381. 28 

Winstedt  prints29  and  translates  a Safidic  fragment  of  Anthony’s 
Letters  (Zoega  clxxi),  corresponding  to  nos.  3,  5,  6,  7 in  the  Latin  version. 

Leipoldt  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  theology  of  Didymus  the 
Blind  of  Alexandria,30  of  whom  little  has  been  written  since  Mingarelli’s 
edition. 

Yon  der  Goltz  has  submitted  Horner’s  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  ( v . 
Report,  1903-04,  79)  to  minute  analysis,31  and  finds  among  the  texts  several 
unknown  pieces.  He  would  ascribe  them  in  part  even  to  the  second 
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century.  This  Batiffol  regards  as  too  early.3-  Funk  also  reviews  the 
work,33  together  with  Wordsworth’s  Ministry  of  Grace,  in  a long  discussion 
of  the  Egyptian  Church  Order. 

Yon  der  Goltz  likewise  analyzes  the  Canons  of  Athanasius^  (y.  last 
Report,  78).  As  against  an  early  date  he  observes  their  veneration  for  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  and  the  references  to  priestly  mediation,  etc.  If  by 
A.,  they  must  belong  to  his  latest  years. 

Funk  reviews  the  same  Canons,35  pointing  out  that,  even  if  by  A.,  the 
mention  of  the  seven  clerical  orders  and  of  archpriest,  archdeacon, 
oeconomus,  must  be  of  a later  age. 

Leipoldt  regards  them  as  based  on  some  Athanasian  work,  and 
points  out  that  others  of  his  writings  also  are  preserved  in  Coptic  only.30 

S.  D.  Die  discusses  the  two  Arabic  texts  of  the  Testamentum  Domini ,37 
One,  in  a MS.  of  Rahmani’s,  is  derived  from  a Coptic  text,  while  that  in 
the  well-known  collection  of  Macarius  the  monk  is  not — a somewhat 
surprising  conclusion. 

A valuable  supplementto  the  Tawfifc  newspaper  (Cairo)  is  appearing  in  the 
form  of  an  edition  of  the  Canons  of  Ibn  al-‘Assal,  hitherto  available  only 
in  Guidi’s  publication  of  their  Ethiopia  version  ( Fetha  Nar/ast).  The  editor 
is  G.  Ph.  ‘Awad,  who  has  composed  his  text  from  three  old  MSS.,  one 
claiming  to  he  a copy  from  the  author’s  own.  The  ecclesiastical  half  of 
the  Canons  has  appeared  ; the  civil  half,  with  introduction  and  life  of  the 
author,  are  to  follow.  The  sequence  of  chapters  appears  the  same  as  in 
the  Ethiopia. 

Severus,  bishop  of  Ashmunain  and  compiler  of  the  Patriarchal  History, 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  monophysite  doctrines,  in  reply  to  his  contem- 
porary, Eutychius,  author  of  the  ‘Annals/  This  has  been  edited  by 
Chebli  38  and  consists  of  a resume  of  Old  Testament  history,  the  prophecies 
relating  to  Christ  collected,  a brief  history  of  the  Councils,  of  patristic 
doctrine  before  Chalcedon,  and  of  subsequent  events  till  640.  An  appen- 
dix aims  at  showing  Thursday  to  have  been  the  day  of  both  Christ’s  birth 
and  baptism.  Reviewed,  with  textual  emendations,  by  Guidi.39 

The  long  doctrinal  work  of  Al-Makin,  entitled  Al-Jhhcz  or  ‘The  Com- 
prehensive,’ is  being  printed  in  Cairo.40  The  first  part,  ending  with 
an  account  of  the  Councils,  has  appeared.  V.  PTri-Nicoll’s  Catalogue, 
no.  xx. 

From  Cairo  comes  further  a thick  volume  of  the  Lenten  and  Paschal 
homilies,  in  Arabic,  of  Jacob  of  Sarug,41  a writer  always  popular  in  the 
Egyptian  Church. 

Mallon  has  collected  the  evidence  from  Coptic  liturgies,  sermons, 
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inscriptions  and  art  which  hear  upon  the  cult  of  the  Virgin.43  The  Imma- 
culate Conception  is,  he  holds,  as  clearly  accepted  as  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The-“  Letter  from  Heaveu,”  as  to  the  observance  of  Sunday,  is  as  yet 
missing  from  Coptic  literature,  owing  doubtless  to  chance.  For  among 
the  oriental  versions  edited  by  Bittner,43  the  Arabic  is  represented  by  at 
least  one  text  (Vatican  536)  explicitly  claiming  to  be  from  the  Coptic, 
while  ductus,  pagination  and  glosses  confirm  its  Egyptian  origin. 

A photograph  of  the  interesting  Festal  Letter,  Grenfell  and  Hunt’s 
Greek  Papyri  II,  163,  is  given  by  the  New  Palaeographical  Society.44  The 
date  to  which  it  is  assigned  is  not  unassailable.  Why  need  it  be  of 
“ orthodox  ” origin  ? Monophysites,  too,  prayed  for  the  reigning  powers, 
sometimes  (I  think)  in  just  such  phraseology. 

I hear  from  M.  Chassinat  that  the  fine  Shenoute  MS.  of  the  French 
Institute  at  Cairo  which  he  is  publishing,  should  be  issued  in  the  spring. 

5.  History,  Legends. — De  Ricci  shows  that  the  third  of  the  Alexan- 
drine bishops,  Abilios,  may  have  been  a freedman  of  the  prefect  Avillius 
Flaccus,  a.l.  32-37,  or  the  son  of  one.45 

That  much  of  value  as  to  pagan  Egypt  might  be  gathered  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  was  obvious,  and  Deiber  has  made  a useful  collection  of  the 
evidence,  classed  under  Clement’s  references  to  the  ancient  writing,  to 
symbolism,  books,  religion,  and  history.46 

F.  Prat  describes  at  length  the  doctrines  of  Origen  and  their  fate,  down 
to  the  fifth  council  of  Constantinople H 

Sicking  writes 4S  upon  Alexandrine  church  history  to  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  with  special  reference  to  Cyril  and  Hypatia,  Theophilus 
and  Chrysostom. 

Mahe  aims  at  showing  49  that  the  anathemas,  presented  in  430  by  Cyril 
to  Nestorius  for  subscription,  and  their  refutation  by  the  Antiochene 
party,  both  display  a Christology  really  orthodox,  divergent  chiefly  in 
nomenclature. 

Kingsley’s  Hypatia  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  von 
Schubert,50  who  examines  his  treatment  of  the  authorities  and  concludes 
that  the  story  adheres  very  closely  to  them. 

Butler’s  Lausiac  History  has  been  very  favourably  reviewed  by  Hilgen- 
feld  51  and  Funk;  53  also  by  Pleniiers,53  who  at  the  same  time  criticizes 
other  recent  publications  relating  to  early  monasticism  (Bidez,  Besse, 
Lucius,  Leipoldt,  Scbiwietz). 

But  the  most  remarkable  views  on  this  subject  are  those  in  Reitzen- 
stein’s  latest  and  very  suggestive  book.54  He  regards  early  Christian 
missionary  tales  (apostolic,  monkish)  as  imitated  from  the  preceding 
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collections  relating  to  pagan  sages.  Conspicuous  examples  of  such 
‘aretology’  are  the  Vita  Antonii,  the  Hist.  Laus.  and  Hist.  Monach.  He 
traces  the  growth  of  a typical  Palladian  story,  that  of  Sarapion,  and 
incidentally  notices  the  divergent  views,  in  honour  at  various  periods,  as  to 
the  ascetic  virtues,  emphasizing  the  influence  thereon  of  the  Cynic 
philosophy.  The  policy  of  Athanasius  in  composing  the  Vita  is  discussed, 
and  Jerome’s  aim  in  writing  the  biographies  modelled  upon  it.  The  work 
of  Palladius  and  Rufinus  is  based,  R.  holds,  mainly  on  literary  materials, 
not  on  personal  experience,  the  names  to  which  the  different  anecdotes  are 
attached  being  purely  arbitrary.  Palladius,  indeed,  is  but  “ the  most 
incompetent  of  incompetent  writers.”  In  the  matter  of  monastic  origins, 
Id.  is  an  admirer  of  Weingarten. 

Early  monasticism  and  Paul  of  Thebes  are  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Nau,55  who  discusses  the  date  of  the  Apophtheginata  and  gives  a critical  text 
of  the  story,  Migne,  P.  L.  73,  1004-1014,  which  is  that  of  Amelineau’s 
Voyage  in  Recueil  iv.  He  mentions  a work  on  Paul  by  de  Decker 
(Gand,  1905). 

The  later  age  of  monastic  history,  as  depicted  in  Leipoldt’s  Schenute,  is 
discussed  by  Ladeuze,50  who  contests  the  view  that  Shenoute  was  funda- 
mentally unsympathetic  towards  asceticism,  and  would  allow  him  less 
importance  outside  the  limits  of  southern  Egypt.  Too  little  account  is 
taken,  he  thinks,  of  the  influence  of  Pachomius.  He  also  notices  Crum’s 
Inscriptions  from  Shenonte’s  Monastery  (v.  Report  1903-04,  83). 

Balestri57  prints  the  Martyrdom  of  Sarapion  of  Panefosi  (Cod.  Vat.  67), 
given  by  neither  Zoega  nor  Hyvernat.  The  edition  is  made  for  linguistic 
purposes  and  claims  special  exactitude.  Reliable  prints  of  these  ancient 
Bohairic  MSS.  will  be  of  the  highest  value.  He  likewise  gives  us  the 
Sa'idic  Martyrdom  of  Theodore  the  Eastern  and  his  companions,  Leontius 
and  Panigiris  (=  Zoega  no.  cxlix).58 

The  same  editor's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Luke  ( v . la,st  Report , 78)  is  com- 
pared by  Peeters  with  its  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions.59 

The  fragments  relating  to  Dioscorus,  of  which  Crum  gave  translations 
from  Des  Rivieres’  copies  (v.  Report  1902-03,  58),  are  themselves  printed 
by  Winstedt,00  who  adds  further  pieces  referring  to  Ignatius,  Peter  and 
Paul,  Jacob  ‘ Intercisus  ’ eU. 

Conybeare  has  translated  the  correspondence  of  Peter  Mongus  anrl 
Acacius  from  an  Armenian  MS.  of  the  13th  century,  though  going  back 
to  earlier • copies.01  This  version  was  described  by  Goussen  ( v . Report 
1902-03,  59).  C.  does  not  mention  the  Coptic  version,  which  should  stand 
nearer  the  Greek  original,  and  the  MS.  of  which  is  itself  of  the  10th  century. 
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The  conversion  of  Iberia  was  the  subject  of  one  of  yon  Lemm’s  short 
Studies.  He  has  now  returned  to  the  subject  02  and  prints  an  interesting 
Bohairic  text  bearing  thereon,  with  investigations  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Ethiopia  sources.  The  work  is  reviewed  by  Andersson.03 

Basset’s  edition  of  the  Arabic  Synaxarium  is  to  he  rivalled  by  that  of 
Forget,  who  has  printed  the  text  of  the  first  three  months  from  six  MSS. 
instead  of  two.01  The  vocalization  of  proper  names  still  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  It  is  reviewed  by  Peeters  03  and  Basset’s  edition  by 
Guidi,00  with  interesting  observations  upon  the  Ethiopia  recensions. 

The  most  prominent  native  Christian  writers  of  the  13th  century 
are  the  Banu  ‘Assal ; but  hitherto  their  identity  has  been  obscure  (v. 
Biedel’s  Ki  r die  nr  edit*  quelle  n 115).  Mallon  has  succeeded  in  distinguish- 
ing the  three  brothers  and  their  respective  works.07 

Artin  Pacha  prints  08  a subserviently  worded  letter  of  Gabriel  VIII  of 
Alexandria  to  Pope  Clement  VIII,  asking  for  money  and  witnessing  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  rapprochement  among  the  Copts,  (v.  last 
Report,  77.) 

A collection  of  interesting  studies  iu  the  Christian  Arabic  literature  of 
Egypt  by  Galtier  may  be  placed  here.09  No.  1 gives  a fragment  of  the 
Arabic  version  of  Shenoute’s  Life  from  a MS.  of  a.g.  1356,  thus  support- 
ing Amelineau’s  suggested  date  for  the  translation.  No.  2 is  a curious 
charm  against  hydrophobia,  with  ritual,  invoking  St.  Tarabo  (Therapon). 
A slightly  different  text  is  among  Grant  Bey’s  MSS.  at  Aberdeen 
University.  No.  3 deals  with  the  Acts  of  Victor,  son  of  Romanus,  and 
their  significant  resemblance  to  those  of  Macarius  of  Antioch  and  of  Victor 
and  Corona.  No.  4 is  a story  of  St.  Basil,  the  debtor  and  the  enchanted 
serpent.  No.  5 investigates  the  legend  of  Theodore  the  Christian  and 
Abraham  the  Jew,  which  can  be  traced  also  in  Moslem  story-books. 
No.  6 gives  Tha'labi’s  text  of  the  history  of  St.  George.  No.  7 shows 
parallels  to  the  legend  of  Eustathius  Placidus  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
among  the  Kabyles.  No.  8 points  out  that  Amelineau's  Contes  really 
contain  little  of  the  £ popular  ’ literature  of  the  Copts,  the  stories  being 
for  the  most  part  but  adaptations  of  Byzmtine  materials.  A welcome 
alphabetical  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  Arabic  MSS.  in  Paris  is 
appended.  (Reviewed  by  Basset  70  and  by  Peeters,71  the  latter  doubting 
the  identification  Tarabo  = Therapon,  who  is  also  dealt  with  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau  71a.) 

A new  edition  of  the  Annates  of  Eutychius  has  been  begun  by  Ciieikho.73 
The  text  is  printed  up  to  the  revolt  of  Heraclius. 

Evetts’s  edition  of  the  Patriarchal  History  (v.  last  Report,  77)  is 
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reviewed  in  the  Church  Quarterly A3  with  discussions  of  the  early 
chronology  etc. 

6.  Non-Literary  Texts. — The  British  Museum’s  collection  of  Coptic 
ostraca  (excepting  those  published  by  Crum),  together  with  the  remaining 
Christian  texts,  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  are  edited,  with  frequent  trans- 
lations, notes  and  a good  index,  by  H.  R.  Hall."4'  Among  the  countless 
things  of  interest  which  a collection  of  41b  texts  naturally  offers,  a few 
may  be  mentioned.  P.  20,  new  saints  and  martyrs;  39,  the  Forty 
Martyrs  (cf.  Report,  1892-98,  63) ; 132,  stele  (?  from  Bawit)  with  Saints 
Apollo,  Anoup,  Agene,  “the  martyrs  of  Tehne  ” etc.  ; 40,  Exodus,  ch.  ii  ; 
47,  homily  by  ? Shenoute ; 26,  28,  so-called  Psalm-concordances;  23, 
prayer  at  monk’s  consecration;  138,  prayer  for  river’s  rise  and  66  (3), 
record  of  its  height  (?)  ; 43,  Christ’s  letter  to  Abgar;  137,  Greek  hymn 
to  ? Peter  I;  64,  long  medical  recipes  for  ophthalmia;  148,  charm 
against  ophthalmia,  with  dialogue  of  Christ  and  a weeping  vine,  and 
adjuring  sun,  moon  and  Enoch  ‘the  scribe’  (v.  Enoch  xii  4,  xv  1, 
Pistis  246,  354).  A valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  numerous  hand- 
copy  facsimiles  which  give  a very  good  notion  of  the  varying  styles  of 
script.  A review  by  Leipoldt  emends  certain  of  the  texts. ~la 

Crum’s  Ostraca  is  reviewed  by  PreuschenA5  who  criticizes  the  Greek 
and  literary  texts. 

De  Ricci  and  Winstedt  print"15  their  copies  of  five  Coptic  papyri  in  the 
Alexandria  Museum,  omitting  that  given  by  Krall  (v.  Ileport,  1903-04,  83, 
no.  63).  They  are:  a letter  to  a baker  (?) ; an  undertaking  by  two 
honey-sellers  to  deliver  100  xestes  of  honey  ; a letter  from  an  abbess  (?) 
to  the  papas , probably  here  a bishop  ; two  more  letters,  one  in  Middle 
Egyptian. 

The  Greek  papyri,  edited  by  Mitteis,""  contain  the  judgment  of  a bishop, 
pronounced  formally  at  the  door  of  the  ‘catholic  church’  (r.  P.S.B.A. 
xxvii,  171),  upon  a nun  accused  of  book-stealing.  It  is  of  the  4th  century 
and  probably  from  Hermopolis. 

Lefebvre  prints'8  some  Greek  stelae  of  unusual  importance,  lately 
acquired  by  the  Alexandria  Museum  and  coming  apparently  from  Duchelah, 
a little  westofMeks.  They  are  dated  in  the  6th  century  and  commemorate 
monks  of  some  ten  monasteries.  Now  among  the  latter  are  two,  those  of 
Salama  and  Maphora,  mentioned  by  John  Moschus  ( Pratum  cxlv,  clxxi, 
clxii)  and  John  of  Nikiou  (p.  516).  The  terms  in  which  these  are  there 
described  and  the  distance  of  Duchelah  from  Alexandria,  make  it,  I think, 
certain  that  we  have  here  come  upon  the  cemetery  of  the  once  famous 
group  of  monasteries  called  the  Henaton.  If  tradition  exaggerated  in 
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putting  tlieir  number  at  600  ( Patriarchal  Hist.,  Evetts  485),  it  may 
surely  be  presumed  that  their  remains  are  still  considerable,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  site  will  be  further  explored. 

LefIiBVRE  also  publishes 79  a Greek  stele  from  Benha,  with  unusual 
formulae,  and  attributes  it  to  the  4th  century. 

An  account  of  Garstang’s  excavations  80  mentions  the  find  at  Esneh  of 
Coptic  grave  stones,  regarded  as  of  the  3rd — 4th  century,  and  having  the 
form  of  altars.  Copies  of  the  texts  are  in  De  Ricci’s  hands. 

Mall  on  prints  81  the  Coq>tic  inscription  from  Philae  already  given  in 
Aeg.  Zeitschr.  xl.  64  ( v . Report,  1902-03,  61).  A photograph  by  Bor- 
chardt  clearly  shows  the  date  to  be  a.m.  469,  not  439. 

Among  the  Greek  grave- stelae  published  by  Arvanitakis  83  are  several 
Christian. 

Munos  has  published83  the  Coptic  stelae  in  the  Vatican,  but  I have  not 
seen  the  publication. 

The  Berlin  Museum  has  acquired  two  fine  8th  century  Jeme  con- 
tracts.84 From  the  same  lot  probably  come  a dozen  more,  bought  by  the 
British  Museum. 

Moritz’s  splendid  Album  of  Arabic  Palaeography  85  shows  (pi.  113)  a 
leathern  deed  of  a.d.  854,  with  one  of  the  witnesses  signing  in  Coptic. 

7.  Philological. — The  much-needed  examination  of  the  Coptic  grammars 
and  scalae  of  native  writers  has  been  systematically  begun  by  Mallon,  who 
describes  the  works  of  seven  authors  of  the  13th  century. 85a  An  instalment 
of  Spiegelberg’s  notes  86  may  be  classed  here,  though  not  wholly  linguistic. 
Besides  etymologies  of  several  Coptic  words,  they  include  evidence  for 
Shenoute’s  acquaintance  with  Greek,  observations  on  ‘cup  magic’  in 
Christian  antiquity,  and  an  explanation  of  Jerome’s  remoboth. 

C.  Schmidt  defends  his  translation  of  the  Pistis§~  against  the  criticisms 
of  Leipoldt,  who  was  inclined  to  see  Achmimic  features  in  the  dialect 
where  S.  recognizes  only  pure  Sa'idic. 

In  treating  of  ‘ national  and  provincial  scripts,’  Gardthausen  observes  S8 
that  the  Copts  merely  adopted  (and  adapted)  a contemporary  form  of 
Greek  script,  characterized  conspicuously  by  its  AA,  which  itself  is  not 
exclusively  Egyptian.  The  ‘Alexandrian’  character,  distinguished  still 
in  the  9th  century,  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus. 

8.  Art,  Archaeology,  Excavations. — The  most  important  excavations  to 
he  recorded  are  those  conducted  by  C.  M.  Kaufmann  S9  at  Karm  Abum 
(=  Abu  Mena),  the  site  of  the  world-famed  shrine  of  S.  Menas,  half-way 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Natron  Lakes.  The  remains  have  been  un- 
covered of  churches  and  streets.  The  cemeterial  church,  some  170  ft.  long, 
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'•the  purest  example  of  the  basilica  in  Egypt,’  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Arcadius ; the  crypt  church  earlier.  Thousands  of  the  famous  flasks 
were  found,  besides  the  ovens  in  which  they  were  baked.  An  inscription 
seems  to  prove  that  the  healing  liquid  was  water,  not  oil.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  explored,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  required 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  K.’s  preliminary  report  has  numerous  photo- 
graphs. 

De  Waal  and  Wilpert  90  discuss  an  unusual  variety  of  the  above 
flasks,  found  by  Kaufmann,  which  they  take  to  represent  Tliecla.  Cf. 
an  example  in  Dalton’s  Brit.  Mus.  Catah,  pi.  32. 

The  second  volume  of  Cleeat’s  Baouit  (v.  Report,  1903-04,  84)  has 
appeared91  and  is  of  still  higher  interest  than  the  first.  We  have  now  in 
all  frescoes  and  texts  from  28  ‘ chapels,’  all  reproduced — this  applies 
especially  to  the  countless  texts  in  this  volume — with  a high  degree  of 
accuracy,  as  comparisons  of  the  copies  with  the  photographic  plates 
demonstrate.  A group  of  texts  (p.  84),  dated  iu  the  8th  century,  are 
valuable.  The  epithet  given  (p.  119)  to  the  founder,  Apollo,  shows  him  to 
be  the  saint  commemorated  on  the  25th  Babeh.  On  pi.  93  the  bird,  so 
common  on  the  stelae,  is  distinctly  called  de-d?.  Many  of  the  graffiti  are 
in  a Middle  Egyptian  dialect.  A number  of  interesting  personal  and  place 
names  occur  and  not  a few  additions  to  the  dictionary.  Are  we  to  look  for 
a further  instalment  from  this  invaluable  site  ? 

In  the  last  Report,  p.  61,  the  text  was  mentioned  of  a remarkable 
papyrus,  edited  by  Bauer.93  Its  unique  coloured  illustrations  have  been 
studied  and  estimated  by  Strzygowski.  Bauer  has  dated  the  MS.  in  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  century:  to  judge  by  the  script,  it  might  well  be  at 
least  150  years  younger.  In  the  illustrations  S.  sees  strong  Egyptian 
and  even  Jewish  influences,  working  upon  a hellenistic  background.  He 
thinks  that  if  the  chronicle  did  indeed  close  with  the  victory  of  Theophilus 
and  his  monks  over  heathendom,  this  may  indicate  its  origin  in  some  Coptic 
monastery  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  contrasts  the  mode  of  illustration  — purely 
a commentary  on  the  text — with  the  decoratire  ietention  of  the  subsequent 
syro-persian  style  of  illumination,  on  Coptic  and  other  parchment  MSS.* 
Many  questions  of  interest  regarding  Coptic  art  are  incidentally  discussed 
and  many  hitherto  unpublished  examples  of  it  are  reproduced  in  this  very 
interesting  volume.  Among  reviews,  that  by  Leipoldt  suggests  93  that 
the  papyrus  may  have  come  from  the  White  Monastery. 

In  Biondi’s  report  94  on  his  excavations  at  Hermopolis,  Coptic  documents 

* It  may  be  observed  that  Brit.  Mus.  Coptic  Cat.,  no.  1218  are  fragments  of  a 
papyrus  book  with  purely  decoratire  coloured  ornamentation. 
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are  mentioned,  also  the  remnants  of  a religious  book  and  of  a cursive  MS. 
of  35  pages. 

Lefebvre  and  Barry  again  report93  on  their  work  at  Tehneh  (v.  last 
Report , 82).  They  speak  of  publishing  the  numerous  Coptic  MSS.  and 
ostraca  found. 

The  previous  excavation  there  produced  a Coptic  magical  papyrus,  said 
to  be  of  the  1st  or  2nd  century  (an  astonishing  date),  which  will  be 
edited  by  Lacau.90 

A detachment  of  the  Kaufmann  expedition  to  the  western  desert  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Nitrian  Monasteries,  which  J.  C.  Falls  describes  with  some 
interesting  photographs. 97  The  libraries  are  said  to  be  now  empty. 

Arvanitakis  gives  lengthy  archaeological  comments  upon  the  Menas 
flasks  described  by  Dutilh  and  Blomfield  ( v . Report,  1903-04,  85),  and  a 
discussion  on  the  word  emYoyta.98  The  saint  himself  is  to  be  dealt  with 
subsequently. 

He  also  describes  99  some  shell  spoons  with  iron  handles,  inscribed  with 
‘ The  Apostle  John  ’ and  <pdye  fidva.  They  were  presumably  for 
liturgical  use. 

Photographs  of  the  ruined  church  within  the  Denderah  temple  are  given 
in  a report  on  Catholic  Missions  in  the  Sa‘id.100 

Somers  Clarke  testifies  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  work  for 
the  preservation  of  the  White  and  Bed  Monasteries  is  being  carried  out.101 
The  walls  are  out  of  danger  and  the  modern  buildings  within  have  been 
removed. 

Maspero  gives  a picturesque  description  of  the  great  ruined  convent  of 
St.  Simeon,  at  Aswan.103  He  would  assign  the  frescoes  to  the  11th 
century.  The  ruin  has  suffered  much  in  the  last  few  years.  It  would 
surely  repay  excavation.  I do  not  think  the  cemetery  has  yet  been 
found. 

News  has  come  of  the  fall  of  the  famous  ‘Virgin’s  tree’  at  Matarieh, 
the  ancient  sycamore  said  to  have  sheltered  the  Holy  Family  in  their  flight 
to  Egypt.103 

In  Cabral's  Dictionary  Leclercq  has  a long  article  104  on  the  ruins, 
antiquities  etc.,  of  Antinoe  and  the  neighbouring  Der  Abu  Hennes  and 
Ed-Der. 

C.  Brinckmann  gives  useful  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  Coptic  textile 
fragments,  derived  from  her  experience  with  the  Berlin  collection.105  Bain 
water,  without  soap  or  alcohol,  produces  the  best  results. 

9.  Miscellaneous. — The  monogram  XMT  has  already  received  a great 
deal  of  attention.  Nestle  100  insists  upon  ‘ Christ,  Michael,  Gabriel  ’ as 
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the  only  interpretation,  while  A.  Dieterich  107  still  prefers  ^pio-rd?  pap -'a 
<yiwa.  J.  J.  Smirnoff,108  on  the  other  hand,  would  interpret  these  letters 
as  = 643  = ayeios  (sic)  6 6eo<;,  or  some  other  phrase  derived  thus  from 
numbers. 

Lefebvre  gives  a summary,  with  some  new  examples,  of  the  uses  of  the 
title  Apa.109 

Artin  pacha  adds  to  his  former  article  upon  the  curious  Arabic  mottoes 
etc.,  assigned  in  the  native  almanacks  to  the  Coptic  months.110 

Lemm’s  Kl.  Kopt.  Studien,  xxvi — xlv,  are  reviewed  at  length  by 
Andersson.111 

Wilmart  writes  a good  description  of  Zoega’s  Data  log  us,  with  an 
account  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Borgian  MSS.113 

Turaief  has  published  another  descriptive  report  upon  the  Coptic  (and 
Ethiopic)  work  of  the  past  years.113 

Leipolet  has  drawn  up  a succinct  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  (mostly 
Tischendorf s)  in  the  Leipzig  University.111  The  majority  are  Bohairic 
fragments  of  the  9th — 11th  centuries.  They  show  martyrdoms,  acta, 
homilies;  among  them,  an  unknown  cross-legend  and  the  encomium  of 
Gregory  Nyss.  on  Gregory  of  Armenia.  There  is  also  au  interesting  version 
of  the  T/ieotolcia. 

Crum’s  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  reviewed, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Sa‘idic  biblical  texts,  by  Rahlfs,115  with 
many  valuable  observations  ; by  Leifoldt,116  with  notes  on  many  of  the 
texts,  and  mentioning  the  important  discovery  of  von  Lemm,  that  the 
bilingual,  no.  285,  is  a Greek  version  of  a Sinuthian  homily ; also  by 
Maspero117  and  Guidi  118  and  by  Turaief,  in  the  above  report. 

W.  E.  Crum. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  report  has  been  most  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Chassinat  on 
the  last  two  years’  work  of  the  Institut  fran^ais  d’Archeologie  Orientale 
du  Caire,  unfortunately  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place.  M. 
Lefebvre,  Chief  Inspector  of  Antiquities  in  Middle  Egypt,  informs  me  that 
he  found  a chapel  of  Eameses  II  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  same  king 
at  Abydos.  I regret  to  add  that  Sobhi  Effendi  Arif,  the  able  inspector  of 
that  district  (see  p.  18),  is  dead. 

“ L’hiver  1904-1905  a ete  consacre  a l’etude  de  monuments  appurte- 
nant a la  periode  greco-romaine. 

“ Depuis  quelques  annees,  l’lnstitut  fran^ais  avait  porte  entierement  son 
activite  du  cote  des  fouilles.  II  s’agissait  de  reprendre  la  tradition 
momentanement  interrompue  des  grandes  publications  de  textes,  qu’une 
organisation  nouvelle  de  notre  Ecole  m’avait  contraint  de  negliger. 

“ J'ai  copie  in-extenso  les  inscriptions  du  mammisi  d’Edfou,  recemment 
deblaye  par  le  Service  des  antiquites,  sauf  la  cour  qui  a ete  degagee  par 
mes  soins.  Les  scenes  qui  decorent  ce  petit  edifice  out  ete  dessinees  par 
M.  Pieron,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut  archeologique,  qui  a fait  en  outre  le  releve 
architectural  complet  du  temple  et  une  reconstitution  de  son  etat  primitif. 
Ce  monument,  qui  est  actuellement  le  seul  du  genre  dont  on  puisse  faire 
une  etude  a peu  pres  definitive,  le  mammisi  de  Denderah  etant  encore  en 
partie  enfoui  dans  le  sebakli,  presente  beaucoup  d’interet  au  point  de  vue 
religieux  et  mythologique.  La  plupart  des  elements  employes  dans  la 
composition  des  tableaux  relatifs  a la  naissance  d’Harsamtaoui  sont 
empruntes  a des  temples  d’epoque  plus  ancienne,  tels  que  Louxor  et  Deir 
el-Bahari. 

“ II  m’a  ete  donne  de  faire  une  remarque  importante  en  nettoyant  les 
hieroglyphes  de  la  paroi  du  fond  du  sanctuaire.  Ils  etaient  enduits, 
au  registre  superieur,  d’une  couche  de  stuc  blanc  tres  fin  sur  laquelle  on 
avait  applique  une  pellicule  d’or.  Des  fragments  du  metal  precieux  etaient 
encore  en  place.  Ce  fait  fixe  un  point  de  detail  passe  inape^u  jusqu’a 
present  concernant  la  decoration  des  temples  ptolemaiques  et  montre,  ce 
que  les  textes  semblent  affirmer  d’ailleurs,  que  leurs  sanctuaires  pouvaient 
etre  parfois  dores,  dans  certaines  parties  tout  au  moins. 
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“ J’ai  repris  egalement  la  copie  des  textes  du  grand  temple  d’Edfou,  dont 
j’ai  deja  publie  nn  tiers  environ.  Malheureusement,  ce  travail  ne  peut 
etre  mene  avec  tou'ce  la  rapidite  desirable.  M.  de  Rochemonteix  avait 
neglige  de  faire  estamper  les  colonnes,  les  architraves  et  les  plafonds  des 
deux  salles  hypostyles,  et  l’on  peut  se  rendre  compte,  lorsqu’on  connait  les 
lieux,  des  difficultes  que  presente  une  pareille  entreprise,  qui  necessite 
l’etablissement  d’un  enorme  echafaudage  de  pres  de  20  metres  de 
hauteur. 

“Un  autre  releve  considerable,  celui  du  temple  de  Denderah,  a ete 
commence  au  cours  de  la  meme  campagne.  Son  achevement  demandera 
plusieurs  annees.  La  duree  de  ce  travail  est  surtout  subordonnee  a 
l’etablissement  des  planches  reproduisant  les  figures  gravees  sur  les  murs, 
car  il  est  assez  malaise  de  trouver  des  dessinateurs  capable  de  reproduire 
rapidement  et  sans  erreurs  les  figures  egyptiennes.  M.  Gauthier,  Membre 
de  l’lnstitut  fran^ais,  s’est  attaque  bravement  a cette  grosse  besogne.  II  a 
rapporte  de  cette  premiere  campagne  la  copie  complete  du  sanctuaire  et  du 
couloir  qui  l’isole  des  chapelles  laterales,  que  j’ai  collationnee  en  partie  sur 
1’original,  pendant  le  temps  que  j’ai  passe  en  avril  a Denderah,  en  revenant 
d’Edfou. 

“ Les  etudes  arabes  n’ont  pas  ete  negligees  pendant  cette  periode.  M. 
Casanova,  tout  en  corrigeant  les  epreuves  de  sa  traduction  des  Khitat  de 
Mahrizi,  poursuivait  la  mise  au  point  de  la  grande  etude  topographique 
qu’il  prepare  sur  Fostat,  et  M.  Galtier,  outre  divers  memoires  de  linguistique 
parus  dans  notre  Bulletin,  mettait  la  derniere  main  h une  traduction  du 
Foutouh  al  Balinasa. 

“ L’lnstitut  a publie  trois  nouveaux  volumes  de  ses  Memoires : 

Lacau,  Fragments  d’ apocryph.es  coptes  (t.  IX)  ; 

Deiber,  Clement  d'Alexandrie  et  VEgypte  (t.  X)  ; 

Cledat,  Le  monastere  et  la  neeropole  de  Baouit  (t.  XII,  premier 
fascicule), 

ainsi  qu’un  volume  du  Bulletin  et  le  tome  premier  de  la  Bibliotheque  des 
arabisants  franc.ais. 

“ En  1905-1906,  des  chantiers  de  fouilles  furent  ouverts  sur  deux 
points  de  la  neeropole  thebaine  : a Biban  el-molouk,  dans  la  vallee  ouest, 
et  a Drah  abou’l  neggah. 

“Je  pris  la  direction  effective  du  premier.  La  duree  des  recherches, 
dans  la  Vallee  des  rois,  f'ut  de  cinq  semaines  environ.  Je  fis  deblayer  tout 
d’abord  une  petite  gorge  se  terminant  en  cul-de-sac,  a l’entree  de  laquelle 
s’ouvre  le  tombeau  d’Amenothes  III.  Elle  etait  tres  encombree  d’eclats  de 
calcaire  provenant  evidemment  du  creusement  de  1’hypogee  d’Amenothes, 
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mais  dont  la  masse  considerable  pouvait  faire  esperer  qu’une  partie  en 
avait  ete  tiree  d’un  tombeau  voisin  encore  inconnu.  Au  bout  de  peu  de 
temps,  les  ouvriers  recueillirent,  au  milieu  des  deblais,  de  menus  fragments 
de  bouchons  de  jarres  enterre  sechee,  dont  certains  laissaient  voir  quelques 
signes  hieroglyphiques  mutiles.  Ce  fut,  bientot  apres,  le  tour  d’objets  en 
cuir  d’un  travail  delicat  et  de  tres  joli  effet,  ornes  de  dessins  geometriques 
et  de  rinceaux  formes  de  bandes  de  cuir  vert  extremement  fines  appliquees 
sur  un  fond  de  couleur  differente.  Malheureusement,  un  sejour  prolonge 
dans  la  poussiere  de  calcaire  les  avait  quelque  peu  endommages.  Ce  sont, 
pour  la  plupart,  des  fragments  de  carquois.  Deux  de  ces  pieces  portent 
les  cartouches  d’Amenothes  IIT.  L’une  d’elles  est  decoree  d’une  scene 
montrant  le  roi  tirant  de  l’arc  du  liaut  de  son  char  lance  au  galop  de  deux 
chevaux.  Ici,  la  technique  varie  un  peu  : les  figures  sont  en  relief  et  elles 
etaient  recouvertes  primitivement  d’une  feuille  d’or,  dont  il  subsiste  encore 
des  traces.  Ces  objets  faisaient,  a n’en  pas  douter,  partie  de  l’equipement 
funeraire  du  roi  et  furent  jetes  pele-mele  avec  les  deblais  par  ceux  qui 
explorerent  sa  tombe. 

“ J’avais  remarque,  tout  au  fond  de  la  gorge,  1’ouverture  a peine  visible 
de  la  porte  d’un  tombeau  evidemment  viole.  Dans  l’espoir  d’y  recueillir 
des  documents  echappes  aux  premiers  fouilleurs,  qui  nous  fourniraient  peut- 
etre  le  nom  de  son  proprietaire,  j’en  fis  entreprendre  le  nettoyage  complet. 
II  me  donna  de  nombreux  debris  de  bouchons  de  jarres  semblables  a ceux 
que  j’avais  deja  reunis,  dont  un,  en  meilleur  etat  que  les  autres,  me  permit 
de  retablir  en  entier  l’empreinte  qui  y est  estampee  et  qui  fournit,  semble- 
t-il,  le  nom  d’un  nouveau  roi. 

“ Ayant  acquis  la  certitude  qu’aucune  autre  sepulture  n’avait  pu  etre 
creusee  a l’endroit  ou  je  travaillais,  je  transportai  toute  mon  equipe  de 
terrassiers  plus  au  sud,  du  cote  du  tombeau  d’Ai,  non  sans  avoir  jalonne, 
sur  ma  route,  la  vallee  de  nombreux  sondages  infructueux.  Mais  la,  les 
difficultes  resultant  de  la  nature  du  terrain  augmenterent  considerablement. 
II  fallut  ouvrir  les  tranchees  a travel’s  un  amoncellement  chaotique  de  gros 
blocs  de  roche,  travail  long  et  penible  qui  decouragea  peu  a peu  les 
ouvriers,  dont  le  nombre  diminuait  chaque  jour.  Force  me  fut  de  clore  les 
recherches,  faufe  de  main-d’oeuvre  suffisante,  la  saison  etant  d’autre  part 
trop  avancee  pour  que  je  fisse  venir  du  Caire  le  materiel  necessaire  pour 
l’enlevement  et  le  transport  des  pierres  qui  ne  pouvaient  etre  remuees  a 
bras  d’hommes. 

“ Tandis  que  je  travaillais  a Biban  el-molouk,  M.  Gauthier  fouillait  de 
son  cote  a Drah  abou’l  neggah.  II  s’etait  etabli  au  debouche  du  grand 
ravin  situe  pres  de  la  route  qui  conduit  a la  Vallee  des  rois,  dont  il  explora 
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soigneusement  le  versant  nord,  une  partie  du  versant  sud  et  du  lit, 
ou  il  trouva  tin  tombeau  du  moyen  empire  decore  de  peintures  curieuses. 
La  recolte  d’antiquites  fut  moins  riche  qu’on  pouvait  s’y  attendre. 
Partout  les  tombes  avaient  ete  spoliees  soit  dans  l’antiquite  soit  plus 
recemment  par  les  fellahs.  Les  cercueils  avaient  ete  reduits  en  pieces 
et  le  materiel  funeraire  etait  dans  un  etat  lamentable.  Toutefois,  une 
sepulture  donna  un  superbe  vase  en  terre  cuite  peinte,  d’une  facture 
tres  fine,  representant  un  oryx  couche,  accole  de  ses  deux  faons.  Cette 
piece  appartient  a un  type  peu  commun  de  la  ceramique  thebaine.  Une 
autre  fournit  un  vase  a libation  en  bronze,  fort  bien  conserve. 

“ Une  courte  incursion  dans  la  necropole  du  moyen  empire,  qui  s’etend 
plus  au  nord,  dans  la  plaine,  lui  fournit  plusieurs  tombes  intactes.  Mais 
la,  les  infiltrations  du  Nil  avaient  fait  leur  oeuvre  destructrice.  Tout 
etait  irremediablement  perdu ; des  vases  en  terre  cuite  avaient  seuls 
echappe  au  desastre.  II  en  est  d’ailleurs  ainsi  dans  toute  la  partie  basse 
de  la  necropole,  dont  les  puits  sont  periodiquement  envahis  par  l’eau. 

“ M.  Gauthier  a reuni  une  importante  serie  de  cones  funeraires,  dont 
quelques  uns  fournissent  des  noms  nouveaux,  et  mis  au  jour  divers  tombeaux 
peints  qu’il  publiera  bien  tot. 

“En  quittant  la  Yallee  des  rois,  je  vins  m’installer,  pour  la  fin  de 
la  campagne,  a Drah  abou’l  neggah.  J’explorai  trois  sections  de  la 
necropole  : a la  lisiere  de  l’Asasif  du  nord,  dans  le  village  meme,  enfin  dans 
l’ouady  qui  contourne  celui-ci  a l’ouest. 

“ Le  premier  point  me  livra  plusieurs  tombeaux  qu’il  me  fallut  aller 
chercher  entre  quinze  et  vingt  metres  de  profondeur.  L’un  d’eux 
paraissait  intact,  sa  porte  etant  encore  bloquee  par  un  mur  en  briques 
crues.  Mais  les  spoliateurs  y avaient  penetre  par  un  trou  pratique  dans 
le  plafond.  II  ne  renfermait  plus  que  des  poteries.  Les  au  tres  con  tenaient, 
outre  des  vases  en  terre  cuite,  des  oushabti  en  bois,  peints  en  jaune,  et 
couches  dans  des  cercueils  rectangulaires. 

“Trois  tombes  dissimulees  parmi  les  maisons  du  village  donnerent  des 
sarcophages  noirs  de  la  XYIIIe  dynastie,  en  assez  mauvais  etat. 

“Je  fus  plus  heureux  dans  l’ouady.  Je  trouvai  deux  tombeaux,  re- 
employes sous  la  XXYIe  dynastie,  decores  de  scenes  peintes,  dont  l’une 
represente  la  reine  Nofritari  portee  en  palanquin.  On  tira  du  puits  d’un 
autre  deux  vases  a libation  en  bronze  etde  nombreuses  statuettes  funeraires 
en  porcelaine  et  en  terre,  d’un  travail  peu  soigne. 

“ Je  fis  egalement  ouvrir  plusieurs  sepultures  creusees  dans  la  montagne, 
un  peu  plus  au  nord ; bien  que  leurs  portes  fussent  bouchees  par  des 
briques  inscrites,  recouvertes  d’un  enduit  qui  les  cachait,  elles  avaient  ete 
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pillees,  et  Ton  n’en  sortit  que  cles  fragments  de  cercueils  a vends  jaune, 
dont  l’execution  parfaite  fait  regretter  la  barbarie  avec  laquelle  ils  ont  ete 
traites. 

“ Je  recueillis,  autour  de  ees  tombeaux,  de  nombreux  cones,  dont  une 
quinzaine  sont  inedits. 

“ M.  Pieron,  qui  s’etait  charge  de  relever  le  plan  des  tombeaux  que  nous 
avions  deblayes,  fit  egalement  le  releve  complet  du  temple  de  Deir  el- 
Medinet,  dont  il  prepare  une  reconstitution  semblable  k celle  qu’il  a executee 
pour  le  mammisi  d’Edfou. 

“ La  section  arabe  a poursuivi  les  etudes  commencees  l’annee 

precedente.  M.  Casanova  a acheve  la  correction  des  epreuves  de  sa 
traduction  de  Makrizi,  et  M.  Galtier  a redige  un  long  memoire,  paru  dans 
le  premier  fascicule  du  tome  Y du  Bulletin,  sur  la  litterature  arabe-copte, 
et  a remis  a l’imprimerie  sa  traduction  du  Foutouh  al  Bahnasa,  qui 
paraitra  dans  le  courant  de  1907. 

“ L’Institut  a publie,  en  1906,  trois  volumes  de  Memoires  : 

Casanova,  Makrizi,  Description  topographique  et  historique  de  VEgypte 
(t.  III). 

Cledat,  Le  monastere  et  la  necropole  de  Baouit  (t.  XII,  2e  fasc.) 

Chassinat,  Gauthier  et  Pieron,  Fuuilles  de  Qattah  (t.  XIII)  ; ainsi 
que  le  premier  fascicule  du  tome  2 du  Bulletin .” 
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